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THE TUCKAHOE IN NEW VIRGINIA 
by F. Buiss* 


People of whom I am writing, call those east of the mountain Tucka- 
hoes, and their country Old Virginia. They themselves are the Cohees, 
and their country New Virginia. 


— James K. 


Ir was in the seventeenth century that explorers had reported to Virginians 
the existence of a great and fertile valley beyond the distant blue ridge of 
mountains. At that time, however, the colonists, most of whom were still 
residents of the Tidewater, showed little active interest in such reports. The 
glories of the remote Shenandoah could hardly impress a people who had 
not yet enjoyed to any great degree the attractive offerings of the intervening 
Piedmont. Under such circumstances it was not until the following century, 
approximately the year 1730, that a thin line of settlement finally reached 
the foothills of the towering mountain range in the west. 

Always in the vanguard of the westward movement in Virginia was the 
large planter. Although not intending to establish immediate residence 
on the frontier, he it was who first surveyed and claimed the most desirable 
land in that new territory about to be invaded by advancing colonists. So 
now, in 1730, he began to petition the colonial government for extensive 
tracts on the other side of the Blue Ridge. With such men as Robert Carter 
and William Beverley leading them, the large planters of the East, bearing 
such prominent names as Fairfax, Burwell, Page, Washington, and Lee, 


pages 427 et seq. The author gratefully a the t-in-aid from the Research 
of the Richmond Area University Center which possible the writing of this article. 
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had, within six years, laid claim to more than 470,000 acres, and in the 
following years many more were acquired.' 

The primary purpose of the planter in acquiring so much land was to 
build up a reserve of the most fertile soil for future use as quarters or 
plantations, if not for himself then for his heirs. And it was the limestone 
land of the lower Valley that all considered the most fertile in the Shenan- 
doah region. By many, it was judged the best in the entire colony,’ and at 
least one distinguished planter pronounced it “inferior to none in America.” 
The result was that most of the Valley grants made to the eastern planters, 
the Tuckahoes, lay in the lower Shenandoah, concentrated in and around 
the present county of Clarke. It was there that the planter saw a soil whose 
riches were “infinitely superior . . . to the old territory.” 

Only on the richest land did the best tobacco grow, and it was the profitable 
sale of that staple which supported the comparatively expensive way of life 
of the large planter. Tobacco was a notorious robber of the soil’s riches, 
especially so since farming methods in general were of a careless and non- 
scientific nature. Fresh land was therefore constantly sought after: ever 
westward into the virgin territory of the frontier spread the property of the 
great planters. Yet the planters themselves tended to remain in the older 
areas of settlement because “many of them (had) very handsome houses, 
gardens, and improvements about them, which fixed them to one spot.* As 
the yield of the older fields declined, the general practice was to send forth 
a gang of slaves under an overseer to develop a new quarter, to reap the 
crops of fresh soil. Thus the large planter derived the benefits and escaped 
the inconveniences of frontier life. 

To the small planter the rich farming land of the Valley was equally 
attractive. His burden was far greater than that of the large planter, for 
not only was he addicted to the same destructive type of cultivation,’ but 
in addition he was faced with the ever-growing competition of slave labor 
on the large estates. Even if he possessed a few slaves he could not afford 
the aristocratic pattern of the quarter system. To take up fresh land in the 
West meant the abandonment of his original home. Thus it was that in 
the eighteenth century, as adverse economic conditions exerted increasing 

lFigure is based on grants recorded in the Patent Books located in the Virginia State Library, 
Mi Duke de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt, Travels Through the United States of North America in 
the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797 (London, 1797), II, 110. 

3Farmer’s Register, V, 326. 


4American Husbandry (London, 1775), I, 229. 
5Farmer’s Register, Il, 325, 612-614; III, 621. 
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pressure, thousands of Virginians “in utter hopelessness” forsook “the beloved 
homes of their nativity.” Although many went beyond the borders of 
Virginia, others settled in the Shenandoah on land either received through 
petition to the Assembly or on a tract either purchased or leased from the 
large planter. From almost every county east of the Blue Ridge came those 
who felt that opportunity no longer existed in that older region. It was now 
to be found in this great fertile Valley: this was the New Virginia. 

A feeling of extreme isolation gripped these new-comers from the East. 
Hemmed in by high mountain ranges, unable to use the only large river 
to transport produce to eastern markets,’ they felt, and justifiably so, removed 
from contact with the economic and social life of Old Virginia. That this 
was truly a new land became more apparent to them when they found as 
their neighbors other settlers who spoke in a strange dialect or in a completely 
foreign tongue, who had entirely different customs and beliefs. These were 
the Cohees: the Scotch-Irish and the Germans, most of whom had drifted 
down the great Valley from the northern colonies. 

Quite unlike the eastern Virginians, the Cohees were a people of a more 
distinct European background, the product of a peasantry to whom the agri- 
cultural and social life of the Virginian was completely alien. Although the 
enterprising and ardent Scotch-Irish were temperamentally different from the 
stolid, phlegmatic Germans, both were a frugal people who, through a 
necessity imposed by conditions in their native lands, knew how to conserve 
the soil and make of farming a profitable livelihood. They knew not the 
Virginian system of exploitation. Trees were completely uprooted from the 
fields, soil was deeply plowed to prevent erosion, fertilizer was carefully 
used, the care of live stock was considered an important rather than an 
incidental phase of farming. To add to their self-sufficiency, the Cohees 
were adept in the manufacture of clothing and household items.® 

To the Tuckahoe who found New Virginia very remote and was therefore 
forced to rely more completely upon his own efforts, the example set by the 
Cohee was of great value. Leaving the cultivation of the staple crop to the 
large planter, he turned gradually to the diversification and rotation of crops, 
began a systematic usage of fertilizer, paid more attention to his live stock. 
Although it is true that language and sectarian differences acted as barriers 


6[bid., III, 621. 

7The Shenandoah River and even the Potomac, above the Great Falls, were not rendered 
navigable until the close of the eighteenth century. 

8See Richard H. Shryock, “British versus German Traditions in Colonial Agriculture,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXVI, 39-54. 
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between the Tuckahoe farmer and the Cohee, there were other and more 
factors which tended to bind them together. The majority were small land- 
holders with few or no slaves and were therefore removed from the circle 
of the large planters, the aristocratic element, who held the favored position 
in econcmic, social, and political life. Most of them were not active members 
of the Established Church, especially after the Great Awakening, and to- 
gether they worked for an end to its privileged position. The way of life 
of the non-slaveholding class was so different from that of the large planters 
that the latter were regarded as “beings of a superior order,” “gentle folks.”” 

Whatever the civilization of Old Virginia might have been, it was to a 
large degree cast in the aristocratic mould. It was the large planter who 
dominated the political scene, who enjoyed the cultural benefits of a formal 
education, who served as a vestryman in the Anglican Church, who lived in 
a style compatible with his superior position. For the small planter, life was 
stripped of such distinctions; life had become primarily a matter of survival. 
And it was in order to better his chances in such a struggle that he sought 
out the Valley; there his hopes were ultimately to be realized not only 
through the natural bounty of the land but through following the example 
set by a people whose way of life in many respects closely approximated his 
own. Differences of origin, tongue, and custom would fade into the back- 
ground with the passage of the years until there had emerged a cohesive, 
democratic small-farmer group powerful in the various phases of the life of 
the state. 

The landed aristocrats of eastern Virginia also were pressed by economic 
problems in the eighteenth century, but their position was such as to delay 
an immediate migration to the Valley. Having acquired great estates, they 
were able to withstand for a longer period the adverse circumstances which 
confronted all staple crop producers. Furthermore, it was a most painful 
task for the aristocrat to bid goodbye to Old Virginia. It was there that had 
developed the social and intellectual life so cherished by the great planter. 
True, he was very much concerned with the means of life but also important 
to him was the way of life. The center of his civilization was the Tidewater, 
its capital was Williamsburg. He was completely convinced that no other 
place could possibly be possessed of “all the elements of a good society in as 
high a degree as Williamsburg.”"” The Shenandoah, so remote behind its 

9C. G. Chamberlayne, ed., The Vestry Book and Register of St. Peter's Parish, New Kent and 


James City Counties, 1684-1786 (Richmond, 1937), 659-660. 
10§t. George Tucker to Beverley Tucker, Aug. 2, 1848, Tucker Papers, Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc. 
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mountainous wall, was outside the pale of civilization. To those who had 
visited it before the Revolution, it was a “paltry place,” an extremely “re- 
mote part of the world.” Not even a century after it was first settled could the 
Valley approach the prestige of the East; it was still spoken of as the “back- 
woods.” 

However distasteful the thought of forsaking Old Virginia, many planters, 
oppressed by debts, were forced to do just that. Particularly was this true of 
younger sons, many of whom agreed with George Washington that there 
was “an opening prospect in the back Country . . . where an enterprising 
man with very little money (might) lay the foundations of a noble estate. 

..’"'3 Thus it was that in the later years of the eighteenth century members 
of prominent eastern families began to take up residence on the banks of the 
Shenandoah. Since many of these very families had held land in the lower 
Valley from the year it was first opened to settlement, it was to that par- 
ticular area that their members were drawn. Others, seeking their kind, 
purchased land in that vicinity. As a result, although in eastern Virginia 
the artistocrats had been scattered over all the many countries, in the Valley 
they were concentrated in a compact group. The “Millwood neighborhood” 
in present Clarke became the Valley stronghold of the great planters: the 
Wormeleys, Pages, Whitings, Byrds, Nelsons, Burwells, Washingtons, 
Throckmortons. Even as late as 1840 Philip Pendleton Cooke, drawing up 
plans for his home in the Valley, would have it at no other place than in the 
vicinity of Millwood. 

To this region the large planters brought the essence of Tidewater civiliza- 
tion, for they had no intention of relinquishing the social pattern to which 
their lives had long conformed. If they could possibly do so, they would 
conquer the “backwoods” and make at least a part of it the equal of Old 
Virginia. Although at first they might reside in unpretentious dwellings, 
such were considered only temporary. By the close of the eighteenth century, 
in the midst of slave-tended fields, could be seen homes built in the Georgian 
style that had long prevailed in the Tidewater or in the neo-classical then 
becoming popular through Jefferson’s efforts. It was in this portion of the 


MAlexander White to William Allason, Apr. 3, 1765. Allason Papers, Virginia State Library. 

12Henry St. George Tucker to St. George Tucker, Mar. 10, 1819, Tucker Papers. 

13John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington, 1745-1799 (Washington, 1931- 
1940), II, 458-459. 

14To give individual references for each family would require many pages. The majority can be 
traced through Swem’s Virginia Historical Index. The particular names mentioned are given as a 
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Valley that a visiting French nobleman found the imprint of aristocracy: 
large plantations, handsome houses, large numbers of slaves, an “appearance 
of wealth.” Adding to the impression were the formal gardens, so char- 
acteristic of Tuckahoe estates: “beds of various forms, circles, squares, hearts, 
etc., all bordered with grass and filled up with shrubs and flowers.” With- 
out doubt many of these flowers were grown from seeds sent or brought 
from “down the country.” 

A visitor, upon entering these homes, would certainly have believed him- 
self crossing the threshold of a Tidewater mansion such as Carter’s Grove 
or Sabine Hall, for here, too, he found polished mahogany furniture; damask 
linen, Queen’s china, and silver service; striped draperies at the windows, oil 
paintings and family portraits on the walls; shelves of books all of which 
could have been found in any planter’s library: The Tatler, The Spectator, 
Joseph Andrews, works by Macauley and Swift.” To Mrs. Knox of Fal- 
mouth, these homes of the Valley planters were “the most charming” she 
had ever visited. She marveled at the “exquisite” furnishings, the “genteel” 
atmosphere that pervaded the ritual of afternoon tea. Such “fine society, 
charming music (and) excellent living,” she left with a “sorrowful heart.”" 
To another visitor, Carter Hall, home of Nathaniel Burwell, was “a noble 
place, grand in every sense;” it was “like a court and its inhabitants like 
courtiers.” 

Winchester, so close to Millwood society, tended to fall under its influence 
and thereby become, to a degree, the Williamsburg of the New Virginia. 
Upon streets named Bond, Pall Mall, Leicester, and Warwick Lane stood 
a number of shops which catered to the planter’s love of elegance. At Joseph 
Gamble’s could be purchased cashmere, velvet, silk, and satin;” at the sign 
of the Spinning Wheel were silver shoe buckles, gold and silver buttons, 
English pewter, and china.” Cabinet makers from London and Dublin, 
hairdressers from Baltimore, even a portrait painter of the Royal Academy 


15Rochefoucault-Liancourt, op. cit., II, 106. 

16“Diary of Reverend Frederick D. Goodwin,” May 13, 1827, Proceedings of Clarke County 
Historical Association (1944), IV, 42. 

17For a complete inventory of a Shenandoah Valley Fong personal estate, see that of James 
hs na 1797, in Deed Books of the Superior Court, 3:346-351, County Clerk’s Office, 

inchester. 

18Mrs. Susanna Knox to her daughters, Apr. 20, 1799, copy in Handley Library, Winchester. 

19Diary of Reverend Frederick D. Goodwin,” op. cit., 31. 

20Massie Papers, Box 1, Virginia Historical Society. 

21Bowen’s Virginia Centinel and Gazette, Jan. 28, 1792. This and all other newspapers quoted 
are located in the Library of Congress. 
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ot Paris, Monsieur Christophe, found clients in this “metropolis” of the lower 
Valley.” 

As in Williamsburg, so in Winchester, there were weekly dances, the 
Winchester Assemblies, during the winter months; occasional theater pro- 
ductions of Moliére and Sheridan were well attended.” At the Winchester 
Academy, as well as in the classes held by tutors at such a plantation as 
Pagebrook, the basis of education remained the classics. Near Winchester, 
and also at Millwood and Battletown, were race tracks where the planter 
could display his thoroughbred horses. The Jockey Club could count on 
support from such Tuckahoes as Nathaniel Burwell who kept in the stables 
at Carter Hall the imported “Emperor” and “Rustic,” the latter sired by a 
stallion owned by the Prince of Wales. 

It was also in the lower Valley that the Anglican Church, and its post- 
revolutionary counterpart, the Episcopal, became strongly entrenched. This 
Church had long been identified with the gentry who had remained loyal 
to it even during the mass disaffection that occurred in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With the concentration of Tuckahoe planters in the lower Shenan- 
doah, the Anglican Church gained there a foothold that was never shaken. 
Frederick and Norbourne (Berkeley) parishes were among the most loyal 
to the Church in its dark days following the Revolution. Although in other 
sections of the Valley its imprint was feeble, in the Millwood neighborhood 
the Church’s position remained “highly favorable.”” 

To protect further his pattern of lite from the roughening iniluence of 
the “backwoods,” the planter was careful to maintain as close contact as 
possible with Old Virginia. In spite of the abundant and suitable supplies 
of the Winchester shops, many Tuckahoes continued to order cloth, clothes, 
patterns, and furniture from eastern merchants. Especially welcome were 
gifts of food from families and friends left behind, food that particularly 
pleased a Tidewater palate: oysters and fish, pickled or “soused.” All bits of 
news, marriages, engagements, courtships, flirtations, indeed “anything from 
‘old Virginia’ ” was greatly appreciated.” Thus despite his residence in the 

22Frederick Morton, The Story of Winchester in Virginia (Strasburg, 1925), 115. Bowen's Vir- 
ginia Centinel and Gazette, Sept. 17, 1792. Virginia Gazette and Winchester Advertiser, Sept. 15, 
1790. 


23Virginia Gazette and Winchester Advertiser, Mar. 11, 1789; May 21, June 4, 1791. 
24There are frequent references to horses and races in the Winchester newspapers available for 


the years 1772-1800. 
Francis L. Hawks, A Narrative of Events Connected with the Rise and Progress of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, 107. 
26There are frequent references to such items in the correspondence between Fanny Coalter 
<n ay ae ts, St. George and Lelia Tucker, of Williamsburg. The are 
in the manuscript ion of the Restoration in Williamsburg. 
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Valley the Tuckahoe found himself bound “indissolubly to the other side of 
the ridge.””” To him Williamsburg alone remained the center of true educa- 
tion, not merely because it was the seat of the College of William and Mary 
but because it was the center of “genteel society,” of the manners and refine- 
ment so necessary to the gentleman’s life. Only the “Lowland” afforded 
the graces implied in the one word, “breeding.” The West might have a 
richer soil than the East and thereby greater economic advantages, but that 
did not by any means imply that it excelled in “moral or intellectual culture.” 
Of that the Tuckahoe was convinced. Winchester might have its Assemblies, 
its theater, its Warwick Lane, its Academy, its balls and barbecues and horse 
races, but it seemed to lack the accustomed touch of finesse, of polish. 
Henry St. George Tucker, who reluctantly left Williamsburg to take up law 
practice in Winchester, found the dinners and evening parties there con- 
genial but never on a plane with the ones he had earlier enjoyed; the balls he 
found to be “somewhat like Mr. Worrels,” yet they lacked “the merriment 
and sprightliness for which his (were) remarkable.” Society in general was 
“intelligent but by no means literary” even among those who, like himself, 
had had the privilege of a Williamsburg residence.* 

He apparently felt that society diminished in refinement in proportion to 
its distance from Williamsburg and that the Tuckahoe was falling prev to 
the comparative primitiveness of the Valley. It was to be expected that the 
different conditions found in the Valley would influence to some degree a 
society imported from the older portion of the state. In agriculture the 
change was quite apparent: not only did the culture of grain almost com- 
pletely replace that of tobacco but farming methods in general improved 
considerably. In other respects the change was very gradual, almost imper- 
ceptible. There was determined opposition to those social changes which 
threatened Tuckahoe tradition. 

To such a society the average German or Scotch-Irishman was not accept- 
able. In fact, the Tuckahoe found it a matter of special note, or at least an 
unexpected pleasure, to encounter a “favorable specimen of the Cohees.”” 
Some never altered their opinion that the Germans were as “Ignorant as the 
Indians,” a judgment formed by one of the Tuckahoes during his first visit to 
the Valley.” In addition, although “honest,” the Germans were looked upon 

27Henry St. George Tucker to St. George Tucker, Jan. 23, 1816, Tucker Papers. 

28Henry St. George Tucker to St. George Tucker, Mar. 1, 1804; Mar. 10, 1819. Tucker Papers. 

29William Maxwell, A Memoir of the Reverend John H. Rice, (Philadelphia, 1835), 144. 

dian, oy od cit., I, 11. It is true, however, that Washington later praised the ability of the 
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as “awkward, rude. . . and dirty.”*' The Scotch-Irish fared little better under 
the strict scrutiny of the Tuckahoe aristocrat, and the unconscious distaste 
felt for such “foreigners” was, under certain conditions, bitterly expressed. 
The Cohee was shrewd in business transactions, and when a Tuckahoe 
found himself the victim he was only too willing to curse the entire Valley 
as a “dunghill” of the Cohees whose society was unfit for the true Virginian.* 

There was, however, no complete isolation of Tuckahoe from Cohee, for 
some of the wealthier Germans and Scotch-Irish adapted themselves quite 
readily to the approved standards. Under such circumstances there was a 
mingling of the different groups which in some cases led to a closer association 
through marriage. Even so, the Tuckahoe was much more inclined to con- 
fine his choice of a bride to a family more immediately within his circle. 
Such a trend was strengthened by the fact that the prominent Virginia 
families lived in a comparatively small section of the Valley and were fre- 
quent visitors at one another’s homes and were members of the same church. 
It was the Reverend Alexander Balmain of Frederick Parish who united 
such families as the Nelsons and Washingtons, Burwells and Randolphs, 
Carters and Wormeleys.* Marriage was a vital means of preserving the 
aristocratic tradition, and one loyal Tuckahoe in the Valley deplored seeing 
“the old families of the land, the first in gentility and caste . . . sinking by 
marriage and association into humbler classes . . .” He acted in accord with 
his beliefs by marrying Miss Ann Burwell of Saratoga and by continuing to 
remain “a Stranger to every man” except those who were his “rightful 
friends.”** This attitude of aloofness and superiority was certainly apparent 
to the Cohee who felt that the “real friendship” of his own society was far 
preferable to the “finery and gallants” of the Tuckahoes. The latter, it was 
said, followed a social code which, while polite, was restrained and affected.* 
This became to the Cohee the stereotyped picture of the Virginia aristocrat 
on both sides of the Blue Ridge. 

Such opinions could lead to a rather unpleasant situation for all, and to 
thoughtful Tuckahoes it was a matter of concern that “upper and lower 
Virginia (did) not hold each other in the estimation they mutually de- 
serve(d).” Consequently they felt it a duty to send young Cohees down 


31Rochefoucault-Liancourt, op. cit., II, 96. 

32William Fry to Thomas Massie, Folder 3, Massie Papers. 

33Alexander Balmain’s Account Book, 1782-1821. Copy in College of William and Mary. 

Philip Pendleton Cooke to John Rogers Cooke, Dec. 29, 1840, John Esten Cooke Papers, 
University. 


35Lavinia Brown to her mother, Apr. 15, 1819, Walker Papers, University of Virginia. 
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into the “low country” on visits and for education so that they might over- 
come their prejudices by becoming better acquainted with the true “char- 
acter, habits and manners” of the Tuckahoe. Through such knowledge it 
was hoped that the rising friction between Valley and Tidewater might be 
lessened.” 

If this were so, it was also true that at least some of the Tuckahoes whc 
took up permanent residence in the Valley achieved an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the true character of the Cohee. It was close association and observa- 
tion that led to tolerance and understanding. To those who came from 
Old Virginia for only a brief stay, however, the Cohee and the Valley were 
beyond the pale of the true gentleman and the true Virginia. One such 
Tuckahoe, who with several friends had crossed the Blue Ridge to study 
law for a few months with Mr. Tucker in Winchester, could not refrain 
from voicing his happiness when the time for departure arrived. As he wrote 
to his brother:*’ 


. .. before the countenance of a Cohee could be seen I had sent back from the summit 
of that most classical hill, yclept Potatoe, my last curse upon that undestroyed Sodom 
of the West (God bless it, for if he does not, the Devil will)—and after that ceremony, 
turning towards those blue mountains that were before us, we gave one shout for the 
true Old Dominion, the land of the great Tuckahoes, as we dashed down the roughest 
road that ever the wheel of a coach rolled over. 


Such was indeed a hasty, unconsidered judgment but it was at the same 
time a widely accepted one. However, the service of the Cohees in the 
political and economic life of Virginia through the passing years could not 
fail to undermine such opinions. And it was also to be realized that the 
aristocrat of Old Virginia, despite his aloofness, had added a certain indefin- 
able touch to a region mainly inhabited by the more practical and frugal 
Cohee. One editor called it a “refinement of manners;” the Reverend Mr. 
Goodwin characterized it as “whatever tends to sweeten life.” It was the 
Tuckahoe as well as the Cohee who contributed to the formation of the New 
Virginia. 


36Henry St. George Tucker to St. George Tucker, Nov. 20, 1811, Tucker 4 
37Merrit M. Robinson to Conway Robinson, Mar. 20, 1831, Robinson Papers, College of 
William and Mary. 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED: THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS 
OF A VIRGINIA FAMILY 
by W. G. Bran* 


Tue Crvit War has been called a Brother's War and there are instances of 
divided loyalties, particularly, in the Upper South which substantiate this 
characterization. The illustrations,’ however, are generally from families 
which emerged prominently during the war. Mrs. Lincoln had three half- 
brothers and two brothers-in-law Cher sisters’ husbands) in the Confederate 
army; two sons of Admiral Porter, U.S.N., served in the Rockbridge Artillery, 
along with R. E. Lee, Jr.; and General McClellan’s nephew was on Stuart's 
staff. Among those of Virginia lineage who remained loyal to the Union were 
Admiral §. P. Lee and Louis Marshall, cousin and nephew, respectively, 
of Robert E. Lee, and General Philip St. George Cooke, whose son was John 
Rogers Cooke and son-in-law was J. E. B. Stuart. Both the Crittenden 
family of Kentucky and the Francis Lieber family of New York (formerly of 
South Carolina) had sons in the opposing camps. The Pennsylvania born 
Rev. Dr. George Junkin, President of Washington college (Washington 
and Lee University), 1848-1861, wrathfully fled from Virginia upon her 
secession, but he left behind him a son-in-law destined to be tamous, Thomas 
J. CStonewall) Jackson.? Another son-in-law, J. T. L. Preston, husband of 
Junkin’s gifted daughter, Margaret Junkin, and a nephew, G. G. Junkin, 
were members of Jackson’s military family in the early months of this 
struggle. It might, also, be added that Generals George G. Meade, U.S.A., 
and H. A. Wise, C.S.A., married sisters. 

Examples of the divided households, however, among the numerous, 
sturdy yeomanry of the Upper South are generally lacking, as this class was, 
on the whole, inarticulate and, in addition, it did not always preserve its 
records. The Welsh family of Rockbridge County, Virginia, is an exception 
to this generalization and is a case in point. 

In the 1850’s, there lived in this county, four miles north of Lexington, 
two brothers, John P. and James L. Welsh, sons of John Welsh, a Scotch- 

Histon’ of the States, VI » 305. 
2Jackson’s first wife was Eleanor Junkin and, during the fourteen months of their married life, 
the Jacksons lived with the Rev. Dr. Junkin on the — of Washington College. Despite 


junkin’s intense Unionism during the war, he, living in Philadelphia at that time, felt great pride 
in the exploits of his “rebel” son-in-law. Henry Kyd I Rode With Stonewall, 233. 
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Irish pioneer of this region. The brothers were non-slaveholders, each own- 
ing about 275 acres; they were Presbyterians and Whigs. In 1853, James 
Welsh, induced by the reports of the fertility of the land in the West, 
migrated with his family to Woodford County, Illinois, and John remained 
at the ancestral home, “Turkey Hill.” During the pre-war period, the 
brothers corresponded occasionally with each other. James was enthusiastic 
and optimistic about the new country and was constantly chiding John for 
“scratching away in that old cave field,” for toiling and sweating among “the 
old stumps and sprouts” in Rockbridge County, and for refusing to move to 
Illinois where john “would have nothing to do but to break the land up, 
drop his corn in every furrow and it would yield him from 25 to 30 bushels 
[per acre] without even putting a plow in it.” In July, 1855, James, again 
urging John to join him in Illinois, wrote: “You will work and scrabble along 
on those old hills until you miss a chance of getting a piece of land in one of 
the finest countries of the world.” To this letter, John replied, November, 
1855, that, if it were not for those “internal shakes,” he might consider mov- 
ing to Illinois; but, after all, he was satisfied with life in old Rockbridge 
where “by industry and frugality, I can with the assistance of providence 
make a living. There you may by the same means possibly make a little more, 
that is, if you don’t have to buy too much quinine; golly ain’t it bitter!” On 
another occasion, when James wrote that he was thinking of moving on into 
Minnesota, John cautioned him about shifting too much, reminded James 
that a “rolling rock gathers no moss,” and advised him to buy a farm in 
Illinois. These letters,’ dealing mainly with family and local news, have no 
reference, prior tc 1860, to the sectional tension of that decade; yet they re- 
veal a devotion between these brothers. 

Commenting upon the contemporaneous presidential election, August 31, 


1850, James Welsh, apparently now a Republican, observed:* 


I think the political question is now the order of the day, the days of 40 [1840] are 
come again, only a little stronger. I think the Republicans of Illinois are determined 
to put down that traitor, deceiver, and Catholic, known as S. A. Douglas. He has 


humbugged them long enough with his great principle of Squatter Sovereignty, but 


3These letters are now in the ion of Mrs. Nancy Scott of Lexington, Virginia, d- 
daughter of John P. Welsh. The aches of this article has taken the "agp ais comma 
in regard to spelling and punctuation. By and large, these brothers were very literate and the 

tical errors, found in this correspondence, are those generally common to the literate 
yeomanry. 

4This letter was published in Tyler’s Quarterly and Historical Genealogical Magazine, VII, 92. 

5This refers to the emotional character of the a to the electorate, empl the Whigs 
in the presidential election of 1840. The Repehiitions in 1860, used similar i aa 
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I shall not say any more on this question. I shall send you some papers which will give 
more information than I can. 


The last correspondence of May-June, 1861, reflected the current sectional 
hatred and enmity, somewhat tempered by fraternal affections. James Welsh 
described, May 12, 1861, the mounting war spirit of the Northwest:® 


I have written several times and received no answer, so I thought I would write once 
more before I quit and secede, if you don’t answer. We have very exciting times here 
now, the war is all the talk. Illinois is turning all the volunteers they want, and more 
too if they want them; there is a strife to go, every one wants a place. This county has 
got three companies, two more than her share and some are snorting mad because 
they cannot get to go. . . . I do not look on any of the States as out of the Union any 
more than they were a year ago, notwithstanding Jeff Davis and his crew of pirates 
and rebels; it is treason and nothing more nor less, and will as surely meet the fate of 
treason, and Jeff may meet the doom his crime so richly deserves and such men as 
Floyd and Mason of Virginia may have to pull hemp yet if they do not look sharp.” 


On May 23, 1861, Virginia ratified by popular vote the secession ordinance 
passed by the constitutional convention on the previous April 17. John, in 
his reply, May 23, stated his purpose to vote for secession: 


We have quite exciting times now here as I perceive you have there. You hear 
nothing but war, war, and to give you some conception of it, old Rockbridge has now 
five companies at headquarters and two more ready to go at a moment's warning. 
About 700 in all have gone and are ready to go and they are drilling men all over the 
county. 

So far as I can learn, the North expects to crush the South at once, but they are mis- 
taken. We are prepared for a protracted war; we look upon it as a just cause and we 
are united men and women; all contribute without stint. The companies going from 
here and all parts of Virginia so far as I can learn, are fitted out and uniformed without 
costing the state anything; a people united and determined as the South is, won't be 
conquered in a day. 

I was very much pained to find that you had turned against your mother state; to 
think that I have a brother who would advocate sending men here to butcher his own 
friends and relations and burn the house over his mother’s head that reared him; but 
I can see that you have been imposed upon by false statements, else you would never 
have called your brother a “rebel.” Old Lincoln will have to hang a goodly number 
of his colored brethren as they are almost to a man for resistance to him. Even the 
free niggers are volunteering to work on fortifications at Harper's Ferry. So you see 
that you will have to force your dearly beloved nigger to be free whether he will or not. 

This is election day to say whether we will secede or not. I have always opposed 
secession but I shall vote for it today because I don’t intend to submit to black Republi- 
can rule any longer. We proposed every term of adjustment that an honorable people 


6Tyler’s Magazine, VII, 92. 
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could propose and were willing to anything to save blood, but no. The Republicans 
say, “You must submit, we have the lead now, we have the government in our own 
hands, we have the army and the navy, we will have no compromise, we will make 
you submit.” Well, maybe they can since a man when he becomes a Republican 
forswears home, mother, fathez, and brothers and [is] willing to sacrifice all for the 
dear nigger. You talk of hanging Jeff Davis and others; just let me inform you that 
Virginia has 100,00c men now on duty and as many as ready to go, no hirelings are 
they either; men worth $40,000 go into the ranks with the common soldier. We don’t 
intend to trouble the North but they must let us alone. Write and say what you 
please, it will make no difference to me. The same blood flows in our veins. You are 
as dear to me as ever, farewell. God be with the right and forgive the errings.” 


The above letter crossed with one written by James to John, May 26, 1861: 

You last stated that you were about to take up arms against your country and I can- 
not think of the matter without trying to dissuade you from such a mad course. Only 
think of the position you occupy towards your government. You say, let us alone; well 
it is more than likely that they let you alone if you had behaved yourself; but how can 
you be expected to be let alone when you are taking the course you are? [James then 
lists the Federal forts and property seized by the South.] On the 13th of April the rebel 
secretary of war publicly proclaimed their intention to attack the National capital and 
boasted that by the first of May the rebel flag would fly from the Federal Capitol. In 
every case of seizure of federal property you have hauled down the glorious old Stars 
and Stripes and hoisted a rebel flag in its place. Yet all you want is to be left alone. 
Give a spoiled child all she asks for and you may give all the time. The South is like 
a spoiled child; she has had some indulgent parents who let her alone and let her do 
as she please, but she has an old dad now that is going to bring her to her “milk.” Old 
Abe will spank her well, you may depend upon it, and I once more entreat you not 
to place yourself in opposition to your country. Don’t forsake the blessings our fore- 
fathers fought and bled and died for. How do you expect to get a better [country]? 
Do you expect to have the privilege of worshiping God according to the dictates of 
conscience or, if you do, have others [that privilege]? Has every man the right to 
speak as the Bible teaches him is right? I think not, I guess if he thinks the Bible 
teaches that slavery is right, he can preach it; if not, he has to keep his mouth shut 
and he cannot express his sentiments freely. The amount of it is the chains of slavery 
riveting on you daily and you know it not and will not know it until you find yourself 
like the fly in the spider's nest. I remain, your brother as ever. 


To John’s letter of May 23, James responded, June 2, 1861, the last com- 
munication between the brothers: 

I had always hoped that Rockbridge would be true to the Government but, alas, 
she is gone and all that is dear to me is in her. I sometimes ask myself, can it be that I 
have a brother that would raise a hand to tear down the glorious Stars and Stripes, a 
flag that we have been taught from our cradle to look on with pride, a flag that our 
dear father left [us]. I say can it be so? I can hardly believe it, but still I am com- 
pelled to believe it and still you can not give one good sound reason for your course. 
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What is it that you complain of? Only that there is a Republican president and 
you are afraid that he will do something to injure your dear institution of slavery, and 
when you know that one of the sections of the Republican platform says that the 
right of each and every state must and shall be preserved; and you know that the 
administration has done nothing to interfere with slavery where it exists. But because 
South Carolina wants to secede you are fool enough to follow and instead of letting 
her have the battles fought on her soil you draw it to your own door. You say that 
the North expects to crush the South. They intend to maintain our Government at 
all hazards. You say that you are a unit for secession. I think that you are mistaken and 
time will prove that you do not inform yourself outside of your own county or else you 
would know that Western Virginia has tendered Old Abe 5,000 men now. 

You say that I am imposed on by lying newspapers so far as the substance of matters 
is concerned. It cannot be for the thing is a reality. My country has been assailed 
and my country’s flag has been insulted and it matters not to me whether it is by foes 
within or without, it is all the same to me. I would strike down my own brother if he 
dare to raise a hand to destroy that flag. You say that you were very much pained that 
you had a brother that would advocate sending men here to butcher his own relatives 
and burn the house over the mother’s head that reared me. I am rather in favor of 
sending men there to see that laws are enforced and respected; for where there is mob 
law I feel as if the mother’s gray hairs will be little respected; but 1 am willing to 
trust the Government and laws that have always protected her. What has she or any 
to expect from a South Carolina mob? 

As to calling you a rebel, what else can you call it? I cannot help calling things 
by their right name, but I will call it resistance if that will suit you any better. In 
regard to your negro volunteers I expect old Abe will hang them as quickly as any 
if he catches them out of place and for white men that attempt to persuade negroes 
to run away hang them higher than Haman. We have to rise in our might as a free 
independent nation and demand that law must and shall be respected or we shall 
find ourselves wiped from the face of the earth and our name become a byword and 
the principles of free government will be dashed to the ground forever and the sooner 
we establish a monarchy the better, for man is so corrupt that he must have some 
restraints thrown around him. We are the sovereign power in this country and the 
ballot box is the place to decide our political questions. 

There has been a President elected [whom] you are dissatisfied with and you appeal 
to arms. Suppose you get a separation of the Union, what next? Political questions 
will arise in your Southern Confederacy and you have set the precedent of secession 
and cannot object to any portion of your Union going. You cannot object if all east of 
the Blue Ridge secedes and cuts you off from the sea coast, they have the right accord- 
ing to your doctrine of secession and coercion. If some portion of Rockbridge County 
becomes dissatisfied with another, she may secede and refuse to pay her taxes. But 
it is no use to argue the question any longer. What has the Republican party [done] 
that is so bad, pray tell me and don’t say “black” always when you say Republican. 


The swift rush of events swept these two brothers into the maelstrom of 
war; John into the Confederate, James into the Federal, army. John Welsh 
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enlisted early in the war in Company B, 27th Virginia Infantry Regiment 
and subsequently became captain of this company. He saw active service 
from 1861 until 1863, when, at Gettysburg, he received a fatal wound. At 
this point, as a background to the war letters of Captain Welsh, a brief narra- 
tive of the 27th Virginia is necessary. : 

The 27th Virginia Regiment, with the 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 33rd Virginia 
Regiments, constituted the Stonewall brigade.’ This brigade, organized and 
first commanded by Jackson in the summer of 1861, was originally the first 
brigade of the Army of the Shenandoah. It was recruited from the Shenan- 
doah Valley (from Shepherdstown to Lexington) and from the adjoining 
mountain counties. Company B of the 27th Virginia was composed of men 
from Augusta and Rockbridge (around Brownsburg) Counties, Company H® 
(originally the Rockbridge Rifles), of men from Rockbridge County. An- 
drew Jackson Grigsby, Elisha Franklin Paxton, and J. K. Edmondson, well- 
known citizens of Rockbridge County, were officers in the 27th Virginia. 
The first active regimental commander was Col. John Echols of Monroe 
County, who commanded this regiment until he was severely wounded at 
the battle of Kernstown, March 23, 1862. The command then devolved 
upon Lieut-Col. Grigsby who led this organization in the fierce battles of 
the summer and fall of 1862; upon his resignation, October, 1862, J. K. 
Edmondson succeeded Grigsby as commander of the 27th Virginia and as 
such participated in the battles of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 
where he was permanently incapacitated by a wound. Lieut.-Col. D. M. 
Shriver of Wheeling, commanded the 27th Virginia in the Gettysburg cam- 

aign. 
: + Jackson Grigsby,* scion of a prominent Rockbridge family and a 
non-graduate of West Point, had fought in the Mexican War, and upon the 


7This was the brigade commanded by Jackson at the first battle of Manassas, and its gallant 
conduct there immortalized him in the ewe sobriquet “Stonewall.” The brigade itself was not 
officially christened the Stonewall until after Jackson's death. The War of the Rebellion: Official 
Records of Union and Confederate Armies. I ser., XXV, pt. II, 840. This brigade remained intact 
until the last days of the Confederacy and its reputation as a hard-fighting unit became proverbial. 
General William Terry, one of its late commanders, called it as “brave a body of men as carried a 
musket.” Southern Historical Society Publications, XIV, 364. Jackson referred to his old brigade 
as “a noble set of men.” Douglas, 227. 

8Immediately after John Brown’s raid, October 16, 1859, the Rockbridge Rifles was organized 
with S. H. Letcher, brother of Governor Letcher as captain, E. F. Paxton as 1st Lieut., and J. K. 
Edmondson as 2nd Lieut. Letcher subsequently transferred from the 27th Virginia to the 58th 
Virginia, with a higher rank. 

9Grigsby, born in 1819, entered the U. S. Military Academy on July 1, 1837. He was dropped 
from the Academy, June, 1838, for deficiencies (Letter to the writer from Capt. J. F. Cutrona, 
Public Information Officer, U. S. Military Academy, December, 1950). Grigsby was residing in 
Giles County, Virginia, at the beginning of the war. 
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outbreak of the Civil War, he was commissioned by Governor John Letcher, 
also of Rockbridge County, a major in the 27th Virginia. Promoted to 
lieut.-colonel, October, 1861, Grigsby was an impetuous and daring officer, 
though “always rather headstrong,”"” and was often cited in the official re- 
ports for his gallant conduct in battle. Jackson referred to him as the 
“dauntless Grigsby” at Kernstown" and General Winder of the Stonewall 
brigade commended Grigsby for the “dauntless and fearless manner” in 
which he handled the 27th Virginia in the Peninsula campaign.” In the 
Maryland campaign, September, 1862, Grigsby was temporarily in charge 
of the Stonewall brigade Cits commander, Colonel W. H. S. Baylor’’ having 
been killed at second Manassas) and, upon the battlefield of Antietam, 
Grigsby assumed command of the division after the wounding of his im- 
mediate superiors. With two wounds acquired in previous engagements and 
with a record of having led the Stonewall brigade in the bloodiest struggle 
(Antietam) fought so far by the Army of Northern Virginia, Grigsby, after 
Antietam, was denied the brigadiership which he coveted and believed that 
he had won by his leadership. Instead, Jackson promoted Major E. F. 
Paxton, Grigsby’s cousin, to the rank of brigadier-general and placed him 
over the Stonewall brigade." 

Elisha Franklin Paxton, also of an old Rockbridge County family, was 
educated at Washington College, the University of Virginia, and Yale (law). 
A Breckenridge Democrat and an immediate seccessionist in the winter of 
1860-61, Paxton had offended certain Unionists in Lexington by his 
vehement advocacy of seccession, among them Col. J. T. L. Preston of the 
Virginia Military Institute, colleague and brother-in-law of Thomas J. 
Jackson.” Jackson took umbrage at Paxton’s remarks to Preston in the 
Franklin Literary Society—a semi-public forum of those days devoted mainly 
to the discussion of current public issues—and an estrangement resulted in 
the relationship between Jackson and Paxton; on the eve of the war, they 
were not on speaking terms with each other.’ Paxton was among the first 
volunteers to leave Lexington for the front; the Rockbridge Rifles, of which 


10John O. Casler, Four Years in the Stonewall Brigade, 87. 

110. R., I ser. XII, pt. I, 381. 

12]bid, I ser., XI, pt. II, 572. 

13Baylor succeeded General Winder who was killed at Cedar Mountain, August 9, 1862, as 


commander. 
4James Gallatin Paxton, Elisha Franklin Paxton, Memoir and Memorials, 57. 


15Jackson voted for Breckenridge in the election of 1860, but he was not an immediate seces- 


16My informant is Matthew W. Paxton, Esq., of Lexington, Virginia, grandson of E. F. Paxton. 
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enlisted early in the war in Company B, 27th Virginia Infantry Regiment 
and subsequently became captain of this company. He saw active service 
from 1861 until 1863, when, at Gettysburg, he received a fatal wound. At 
this point, as a background to the war letters of Captain Welsh, a brief narra- 
tive of the 27th Virginia is necessary. | 

The 27th Virginia Regiment, with the 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 33rd Virginia 
Regiments, constituted the Stonewall brigade.’ This brigade, organized and 
first commanded by Jackson in the summer of 1861, was originally the first 
brigade of the Army of the Shenandoah. It was recruited from the Shenan- 
doah Valley (from Shepherdstown to Lexington) and from the adjoining 
mountain counties. Company B of the 27th Virginia was composed of men 
from Augusta and Rockbridge (around Brownsburg) Counties, Company H® 
(originally the Rockbridge Rifles), of men from Rockbridge County. An- 
drew Jackson Grigsby, Elisha Franklin Paxton, and J. K. Edmondson, well- 
known citizens of Rockbridge County, were officers in the 27th Virginia. 
The first active regimental commander was Col. John Echols of Monroe 
County, who commanded this regiment until he was severely wounded at 
the battle of Kernstown, March 23, 1862. The command then devolved 
upon Lieut-Col. Grigsby who led this organization in the fierce battles of 
the summer and fall of 1862; upon his resignation, October, 1862, J. K. 
Edmondson succeeded Grigsby as commander of the 27th Virginia and as 
such participated in the battles of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 
where he was permanently incapacitated by a wound. Lieut.-Col. D. M. 
Shriver of Wheeling, commanded the 27th Virginia in the Gettysburg cam- 

aign. 

: | Jackson Grigsby,” scion of a prominent Rockbridge family and a 
non-graduate of West Point, had fought in the Mexican War, and upon the 


7This was the brigade commanded by Jackson at the first battle of Manassas, and its gallant 
conduct there immortalized him in the acme sobriquet “Stonewall.” The brigade itself was not 
officially christened the Stonewall until after Jackson’s death. The War of the Rebellion: Official 
Records of Union and Confederate Armies. I ser., XXV, pt. II, 840. This brigade remained intact 
until the last days of the Confederacy and its reputation as a hard-fighting unit became proverbial. 
General William Terry, one of its late commanders, called it as “brave a body of men as carried a 
musket.” Southern Historical Society Publications, XIV, 364. Jackson referred to his old brigade 
as “a noble set of men.” Douglas, 227. 

8Immediately after John Brown’s raid, October 16, 1859, the Rockbridge Rifles was organized 
with S. H. Letcher, brother of Governor Letcher as captain, E. F. Paxton as 1st Lieut., and J. K. 
Edmondson as 2nd Lieut. Letcher subsequently transferred from the 27th Virginia to the 58th 
Virginia, with a higher rank. 

9Grigsby, horn in 1819, entered the U. S. Military Academy on July 1, 1837. He was dropped 
from the Academy, June, 1838, for deficiencies (Letter to the writer from Capt. J. F. Cutrona, 
Public Information Officer, U. S. Military Academy, December, 1950). Grigsby was residing in 
Giles County, Virginia, at the beginning of the war. 
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outbreak of the Civil War, he was commissioned by Governor John Letcher, 
also of Rockbridge County, a major in the 27th Virginia. Promoted to 
lieut.-colonel, October, 1861, Grigsby was an impetuous and daring officer, 
though “always rather headstrong,”"” and was often cited in the official re- 
ports for his gallant conduct in battle. Jackson referred to him as the 
“dauntless Grigsby” at Kernstown" and General Winder of the Stonewall 
brigade commended Grigsby for the “dauntless and fearless manner” in 
which he handled the 27th Virginia in the Peninsula campaign.” In the 
Maryland campaign, September, 1862, Grigsby was temporarily in charge 
of the Stonewall brigade (its commander, Colonel W. H. S. Baylor’’ having 
been killed at second Manassas) and, upon the battlefield of Antietam, 
Grigsby assumed command of the division after the wounding of his im- 
mediate superiors. With two wounds acquired in previous engagements and 
with a record of having led the Stonewall brigade in the bloodiest struggle 
(Antietam) fought so far by the Army of Northern Virginia, Grigsby, after 
Antietam, was denied the brigadiership which he coveted and believed that 
he had won by his leadership. Instead, Jackson promoted Major E. F. 
Paxton, Grigsby’s cousin, to the rank of brigadier-general and placed him 
over the Stonewall brigade."* 

Elisha Franklin Paxton, also of an old Rockbridge County family, was 
educated at Washington College, the University of Virginia, and Yale (law). 
A Breckenridge Democrat and an immediate seccessionist in the winter of 
1860-61, Paxton had offended certain Unionists in Lexington by his 
vehement advocacy of seccession, among them Col. J. T. L. Preston of the 
Virginia Military Institute, colleague and brother-in-law of Thomas J. 
Jackson. Jackson took umbrage at Paxton’s remarks to Preston in the 
Franklin Literary Society—a semi-public forum of those days devoted mainly 
to the discussion of current public issues—and an estrangement resulted in 
the relationship between Jackson and Paxton; on the eve of the war, they 
were not on speaking terms with each other.'® Paxton was among the first 
volunteers to leave Lexington for the front; the Rockbridge Rifles, of which 


10John O. Casler, Four Years in the Stonewall Brigade, 87. 

110. R., I ser. XII, pt. II, 381. 

12]bid, I ser., XI, pt. II, 572. 

13Baylor succeeded General Winder who was killed at Cedar Mountain, August 9, 1862, as 


commander. 
4James Gallatin Paxton, Elisha Franklin Paxton, Memoir and Memorials, 57. 
15Jackson voted for Breckenridge in the election of 1860, but he was not an immediate seces- 


16My informant is Matthew W. Paxton, Esq., of Lexington, Virginia, grandson of E. F. Paxton. 
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he was an officer, was ordered, April 24, 1861, by Governor Letcher to 
march to Harper's Ferry. The departure of these volunteers to the Lower 
Valley is described by the son of E. F. Paxton: 

The pomp and circumstances of glorious war were present when on that bright 
spring morning [this] company, with colors flying and martial music, took up the line 
of march from Lexington to Harper's Ferry. His [E. F. Paxton’s] young wife, with 
sad forebodings, wept until her handkerchief was wet with tears. In their last fond 
embrace he took this from her hand and as a reminder of her love carried it on many 


a bloody battlefield.”!” 


From first Manassas to Chancellorsville, Paxton participated in the hard- 
fought encounters, in which the Stonewall brigade was engaged, and his 
military career was one of distinction."* In October, 1861, he was promoted 
to the majorship in the 27th Virginia, a position vacated by Grigsby upon 
his advancement to the rank of lieut.-colonel in the same regiment. In the 
popular election for field officers in this regiment, May 1862, Paxton, failing 
to be re-elected,’* accepted a place on Jackson’s staff with the rank of major. 
Paxton served in this capacity until his elevation by Jackson from a majority 
to a brigadier-generalcy and he was then assigned to the command of the 
Stonewall brigade, an act which gave offense to many of the senior officers 
of this brigade. 

Among those most vocal in their disaffection was Colonel Grigsby of the 
27th Virginia, acting commander of the Stonewall brigade. Deeply resentful 
at having been passed over, Grigsby resigned his commission and hastened 
to Richmond to protest against Jackson’s decision. Strong authenticated 
tradition has it that, in an interview with President Davis, Grigsby, notori- 
ously profane, spoke rather tartly to Davis. Whereupon Davis, arising to 
his feet, said: “Do you know who I am? I am the president of the Con- 
federacy.” Grigsby, his anger aroused, drew himself up (six feet tall) and 
defiantly retorted: “Do you know who I am? J am Andrew Jackson Grigsby 
of Rockbridge County, Virginia, late colonel of the Bloody 27th Virginia of 
the Stonewall brigade, and as good a man as you or anyone else by God!”” 
Grigsby told his friend, McHenry Howard of Maryland, that he believed 


17Paxton, 65. 

18At first Manassas, Paxton helped to rally the 7th Georgia after its commander, Colonel Bartow, 
had fallen. The Lexington Gazette, August 15, 1361. 

19Paxton in a letter to his wife explained that his being on detached service on several occasions 
and his insistence upon rigid discipline as causes which “have not given me a strong hold upon 
their [soldiers’] affections.” Paxton, 58. 

20This story was related to the writer by Dr. E. F. Tompkins, local antiquarian of Rockbridge 
County. It been corroborated, also, Ww. 
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that Jackson’s refusal to advance him was based upon Jackson's strong 
aversion to profanity, a habit, to which Grigsby was addicted and that “for 
the good of the service he would do nothing while the war lasted, but as soon 
as it ended he would challenge Jackson.” Howard rejected, however, this ex- 
planation of Jackson’s action and cited as proof of the erroneousness of 
Grigsby’s contention, Jackson’s well-known fondess for his hard-swearing, 
efficient quartermaster, Major John A. Harman.” Howard might have 
added, also, that Jackson did not wage war with grudges. Jackson, in a letter 
to Lee, February, 1863, gave the reason for his selection of Paxton. “My 
tule,” he wrote, “has been to recommend such as were, in my opinion, best 
qualified for filling vacancies. The application of this rule has prevented me 
from even recommending for the command of my old brigade one of its 
own officers because I did not regard any of them as competent as another.”” 

Irrespective of the qualifications of Grigsby, Paxton proved to be a valiant 
leader and, after successfully commanding the Stonewall brigade, fell at 
Chancellorsville on the early morning of May 3, 1863 —the third com- 
mander of this organization to fall on the field of battle. Grigsby retired to 
Albemarle County, Virginia, and resided there until his death, December, 
1895.% At the unveiling of the Jackson Monument in Lexington, July 21, 
1891 (30th anniversary of the battle of first Manassas), Grigsby, his resent- 
ment apparently assuaged by the softening touch of time, emerged from his 
retirement to participate in this historic event. He rode at the head of the 
survivors of the old Stonewall brigade and received a great ovation. 

As mentioned previously, John P. Welsh was captain of Company B, 27th 
Virginia, Stonewall brigade. He was a good letter writer and, from Novem- 
ber, 1862 to July, 1863, he penned at least twenty letters to his wife and 
mother in Rockbridge County; doubtless he wrote others prior to November, 
1862, but these have not been preserved. During the period covered by this 
correspondence, the mighty encounters of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 


Pre 6 Southall Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, II, 267; McHenry Howard, Recollections of a 
ary 


Soldier, 180-181. 

220.R., I ser., XXV, pt. II, 645. 

23Henrietta Hamilton McCormick, in her Genealogies and Reminiscences, 26, assigns bad health 
as the reason for Grigsby’s retirement from the service. This explanation, however, is not sub- 
stantiated by contemporary sources. 

24The Rockbridge Mons described this last march of the Stonewall brigade: “In the center of the 
| on a beautiful Kentucky horse, rode its commander, Col. Andrew Jackson Grigsby, of the 
27th. He sat erect as an arrow. He wore a long, flowing grey beard, and he was attired in an 
unpretentious suit of grey. . . . From the time he entered Main street at Henry until the procession 
was dismissed, he bore his white hat in his hand, and as he advanced looked neither to the right 
nor left. He was a unique and striking figure.” Quoted in William McLaughlin, Ceremonies Con- 
nected With the Unveiling of the Bronze Statue of General Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson, 62. 
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and Gettysburg took place, but only one letter deals exclusively with Welsh’s 
battle experience. On the other hand, the letters describe largely the 
commonplace routine of camp life in Lee’s army in the winter of 1862-63; 
the question of food was a perpetual problem to Captain Welsh. The letters 
reveal him as a faithful soldier convinced of the justice of the cause which 
he sustained, as a man of integrity, and as an affectionate husband, father, 
and son. Penned when the morale of the Confederacy was very high, there 
is no note of defeatism in these communications to his family, although 
Welsh, like all combatants, longed for the peace and tranquillity of home 


life. 

The first two of these existing letters were written as Jackson’s Corps, to 
which the Stonewall brigade belonged, hastened from Culpeper to join the 
rest of Lee’s forces at Fredericksburg, prior to the battle at this place: 


Nov 27th 1862 
Camp near Madison Court House 
Dear mother & wife, 

... | have been marching for three days steady; we are encamped now near Madison 
Court House. I don’t know how long we shall stay here; I hope for several days as my 
feet got very sore. I stood the march very well with the exception of my feet; I got a 
pair of shoes from Miley which was a great help to me. We still have plenty to eat; 
I have never cut my ham yet ror broken our crock of butter. The apple butter went 
like hot cakes; tell mother Snider®> her cheese was first rate. My cook does very well. 
Will Snider and Hileman*$ mess [with me] but we get nothing but flour and beef. If 
there is any wagon coming down you may send me something. After while I think 
we will be on the move again in a day or two. I shall write once a week if I have any 
chance at all . . . praying that God may protect you and care for you I remain your 
affectionate husband til] death.’ 


Camp near Guinea Station 
Dec. 7th 1865 
Dear Becky,” 

. . « It is quite cold here now; we had a snow about two inches deep the other 
night and has been very cold since. The men suffer a good deal but seem to be 
quite merry; a good many are bad off for shoes and blankets; I see a great many with 
nothing but some rags about their feet. We expect to go into winter quarters and we 
have orders to build cabins. There is no sign of the advance of the enemy; I dread 


25Welsh’s mother-in-law. Billy Snider, often mentioned in these letters, was Welsh’s brother-in- 
law. 

26From Lexington. 

27Welsh invariably ended all his war letters with this expression. It will be omitted in the 
subsequent letters. 


28His wife, Rebecca (Snider) Welsh. 
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the idea of being cooped up here all winter but still it is better than marching and 
fighting. I think they will grant some furloughs after while [but] I see no chance of 
getting off at the present; I would give a great deal to get spending the winter with 
you at home. . . . I dont think there will be any fighting this winter and I hope there 
never will be any more. If you have a chance send me a box of something to eat .. . 
I would like to have a bag of coffee & 8 or 10 Ibs. of sugar as they are things we can’t 
get here; we only drink coffee once a day. I want those old shoes of mine . . . , a good 
ham would be acceptable, you had better send a couple of them and a crock of butter 
... send the box, a big box chuck full and dont mind the cost. The fact is we have 
nothing to do but eat and it takes a heap to do. A few dried apples and peaches would 
be very good; you must not think we are starving because I want so many things. We 
get flour & beef enough & nothing else; they intend to give vinegar shortly. Tell 
Johnny” to try and learn his books, to keep mother warm in her corner. It will soon be 
time to pay Mr. Brown’s salary; if you have the money pay it; if you havn't it borrow 
enough. There are two dollars to pay Mr. McClanahan; attend to it promptly. You 
ought to pay at least three to domestic missions; that ought to be paid at once. The 
mess is all well; Billy is so sausy I had to threaten to brush him yesterday; Albert® 
is well & doing well & wants Mose to tell his folks that he hasn’t seen Sam since we 
got down here . . . write as soon as possible as I feel anxious to hear from home. Kiss 
all the children for me... 


The Army of Northern Virginia, after the battle of Fredericksburg, 
December 13, 1862, went into winter quarters near this town. Jackson’s 
Corps was stationed south of Fredericksburg and extending from Hamilton’s 
Crossing to Moss Neck in Caroline County. The following letters were 
written during this period: 

Camp near Port Royal 
Dec 26th 1863 
Dear mother & wife, 

... | have a right bad cold and diarrhea for a day or two but have got all right again. 
I have received two letters from you . . . you don’t know how much good it does one 
to hear from you all. Yesterday was Christmas and a very quiet one it was; the day 
was very fine and everything quiet. I should [have], liked very much to have been 
at home, to have eaten that turkey but I couldn’t and it is no use to fret. So I sat down 
and ate our bread and beef and was satisfied. We had a lot of pies, for the boys fixed 
them up & I tell you they went first rate. We have been drawing some sugar but I 
don’t think it will last long; green apples cost us one dollar a dozen [and] not very 
good at that but I think that we will get through safe if the Yankees let us alone and 
the prospects are very good for that; I think they got enough of it at Fredericksburg”! 


29His son. 
Albert Bird, hired colored boy, Welsh’s body servant. 
31Battle of Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862. The Stonewall brigade suffered only slight casualties 


in this encounter. 
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Every thing seems quiet at present; there is no indication of a move of any kind. We 
have nothing to do but eat and drink and sleep; the weather is quite pleasant. I have 
got a very good tent and stove; and Albert does first rate. So you may depend on it I 
am as comfortable as the circumstances of the case will admit of. My leg is still a 
little sore but it don’t hurt me any. The Doctor gave me some salve to rub on it... . 
I see no chance of resigning but I am in hopes that this war will come to an end and 
that we'll all get home soon. ... P.S. I sent you four hundred dollars by Mr. Deaver 
which I suppose you've got by this time. You will pay Betty Teaford $3.50 out of it. 


Camp Winder 
January 6th, 1863 
Dear Becky, 

I seat myself this evening to let you know that I am well and hearty, thanks to a 
kind providence in whom I put my trust & I hope that this will find you all enjoying 
the same good blessing. Mr. Hileman got here on Sunday the 4th of Jan and it 
would have done you good to have seen the boys eating. I liked to kill myself eating, 
everything came safe. Mr. Hileman had a box as much as two men could carry. 
We got a big turkey,** a keg of cider and about two bushels of apples and at least a 
bushel of cakes besides honey, sausage, butter and a heap of little things that come 
mighty good. He wouldn’t charge us anything for hauling our box. Billy is going to 
send his coat home & you had better send over and get it. He drew one, don’t need it. 
If Lieut. Miley comes along tell him we are all hearty & doing first rate, plenty to 
eat. I wouldn’t be surprised if we didn’t have to move shortly. The weather is fine 
and I am afraid the Yankees will be moving. John Teaford** spent the day with me 
yesterday, he looks rather bad. The balance of the boys are well . . . and down on 


picket now but I must close. . . . 
Camp Winder 


January 11th 1863 


Dear Becky, 

... there is nothing going on here at present; all seems quiet on the Rappahannock. 
We are still at our old camp; some of our Brigade went on picket yesterday. I was sum- 
moned to attend a court martial and by that means got staying in camp. It rained very 
hard yesterday and last night and I tell you I was not sorry to be in my tent by a 
good fire. . . . Albert stayed with me and we have things our own way. We have just 
cut that ham; we have plenty of sugar & butter and for the present are living like lords. 

. . . would like to take a trip up there [Rockbridge county] and see you all for a 
few days but I see no chance. I am tied here for how long God only knows but I feel 
thankful that I have my health and strength and hope soon we may be released. We 
are building a chapel here that will hold three or four hundred persons;** as soon as it 


32Welsh’s food problem was partially solved by supplies from relatives and friends. 

33One of Welsh’s home neighbors, a member of company H, 27th Virginia. 

“This reference is to the religious revival which swept throughout the Army of Northern 
Virginia in the winter of 1862-63. The Rev. Mr. L. C. Vass, chaplain of the 27th Virginia, re- 
ported, April 14, 1863, that “God was signally present in the Stonewall (Paxton’s) brigade. Con- 
gtegations large and many seeking after Jesus.” J. William Jones, Christ in Camp, 520. 
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is done we expect to start a Bible class and prayer meeting. I was asked to take charge 
of the class yesterday but have not decided yet but rather than it should fall through 
I will do it.... 
Camp Winder* 
January 19th 1863 
Dear mother & wife, 

... L received Becky’s letter of the 11th and it is always a relief to hear from you all 
for I tell you it is the greatest trouble I have. You want me to get off if it cost half I am 
worth but I don’t see any way of getting off honorably at any cost at present. The man 
who would forsake his country at a time like this when every man is needed, for any 
selfish purpose, deserves the contempt of every honest man. The only reason I am 
willing to resign would be on account of my health and that at present is better than 
it ever was. You must not think that I am careless about you when God knows how 
much I love you all and how much I would like to be with you, but I think at the 
present I can best serve you here for what satisfaction could I have at home with a 
ruthless foe trampling over me; my children it seems to me would reflect on me in 
the next generation and if I can do nothing else I can hand down my name un- 
tarnished to them. With God’s help I'll do my duty as a man and a Virginian should, 
casting all on the care of him who doeth all things well; in him I put my trust, 
through him I hope to be able to return to the bosom of my family again. Should it 
prove otherwise I trust you may be able to go through this stormy life bringing up 
our children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. There is a great responsibility 
resting upon you now in the raising of the children and may God enable you to dis- 
charge that duty in a proper way. You must not think that I am out of heart; I never 
was in better spirit since the war commenced. I have had quite a pleasant time since 
I last wrote you. I was left in camp when the Brigade went on picket and I got through 
with courtmartial and had nothing to do whatever. Col. Edmondson® had sent for 
his wife and she was to be at Hanover Junction on Friday, he being president of the 
courtmartial could not leave and asked me to go down and bring her up for him. I was 
glad of the trip and had a very pleasant time. I was gone two days and I found Mrs. 
Edmondson a very pleasant lady; I got her up safe and sound much to the gratification 
of the Col. It was quite a treat as she was the first lady I have spoken to since I left 
the county Rockbridge; they are a scarce article about camps. Mrs. Edmondson was 
a Taylor from Westview, Augusta County. The Brigade got back from picket on 
Saturday all right and Billy is well and sausy; the men are healthier than I ever saw 
them. I was over in the 25th camp this morning and our neighbor boys are all well 
and hearty; some of them are over most every day. We are recruiting up right smart at 
present; there are some coming in every day and if some of these abominable specu- 
lators and cowardly scamps about home would turn out as they ought to we would 
make short work of the Yankees; but I hope they will get their deserts yet; if they 
don’t I am mistaken. . . . 


former commander of the St brigade. 
3Regimental commander, from Lexington, of the 27th Virginia Infantry. 
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Camp Winder 
January 26th 1863 
Dear wife, 

. .. | have sent you one hundred dollars by Mr. Wright; you will get it by calling 
on Mr. Dold. I have sent a hundred dollar note which you can keep as it is the best 
money in circulation; you will be entitled to 2% interest on it at any time. You had 
probably consult Mr. Dold what to do with the balance of your money as I have as 
much confidence in his judgment as any man I know. I have almost lost my good 
opinion of some of my old friends there; I wont say at present who but there is one 
thing certain if we all get home again there are some people in Rockbridge who will 
hear a thing or two . . . Do the best you can, have patience, put your trust in the 
Lord. ... 


Camp Winder 
January 26th 1863 


Dear mother & wife, 

... Weare still quiet at our old camp. There was considerable excitement some days 
ago; it was rumored that the Yankees were advancing again but it commenced raining 
and finally to snowing until the ground has become so wet that it would be impossible 
to move. It is said that the whole Yankee army got stuck in the mud.*’ I don’t think 
that either party can move for at least a month; the snow fell about a foot deep and 
would have been at least two feet deep if it hadn’t melted, so we are all very com 
fortable in our tents [with] nothing to do of any account but eat and sleep and read 
when we can get anything to read. As to eating we still do very well; we have bread, 
none of your flat cakes but nice light rolls, beef rather poor but makes good hash, salt 
pork, none of the best but makes good shortening, rye coffee well sugared. We have 
plenty of sugar at present, sometimes beans & the other day we bought enough green 
apples to make us all a mess of dumplings . . . [which] cost us a dollar a piece; 
sometimes we get some dried fruit & have pies. Albert is a first rate cook and can make 
as good pies as most women. I bought six pounds of butter that was made on Kerr's 
Creek*® by Mr. Swisher; he charged me two dollars a pound for it and green apples 
are worth two dollars a bushel, but I don’t buy a great many. . . . I have a dreadful 
appetite and I don’t think I ever ate as heartily in my life. The news. . . is very 
encouraging for peace, but I havn’t much faith in it, but I hope that soon we may get 
out of this dreadful war and all get home with our families again in peace; but unless 
we can maintain our independence peace will do us no good for after Lincoln's 
proclamation any man that would not fight to the last ought to be hung as high as 
Haman. I don’t know how you are to get along at home; the more | study about it the 
worse it gets. All I can say at present is to do the best you can and trust to the Lord 
to help you. If you could hire some one to farm for you it would be a good idea; if you 
can find any one I would not mind the price but if you can keep Mose you had better 


37Burnside’s abortive movement, January 20, 1863, to turn Lee’s left flank; often referred to as 
Burnside’s “Mud March.” 
38Small, fertile valley in Rockbridge County. 
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do it. The increase of the stock would almost keep you and I still am in hopes I can get 
home in the spring. . . . 

Camp Winder 

Thursday, February 5th, 1863 
Dear Becky, 

I once more seat myself to let you know that I am well and hope this by the blessing 
of God may find you the same. I had a pain in my back last night which kept me 
awake a good while but I feel alright again today. It has been very cold here for the 
last two days. It is not so cold but has been snowing all morning, it quit snowing about 
two o'clock and all hands are out having a general snowballing. I got the letter sent 
by John McCutchin this mornng and was glad to hear from you all. You spoke of 
sending some shirts, I don’t need any now . . . but you may send me a sample of the 
cloth in a letter and I'll let you know when I need the shirts. I have got as many 
clothes as I want at present. I will need a pair of pants shortly; my old ones are getting 
pretty thin but I have been wearing them ever since I came down. I would like for 
you to send that old watch to town and get it fixed up and send it to me by the first 
chance. I sent word to Miley to bring it down with him if he comes shortly. If it 
don’t suit me I can easily sell it for more than it would bring up there. I sent you a 
couple of holly sprouts by John Hileman. I want you to get them . . . and set them 
out... one, set beside the garden gate at the spring house on the inside of the garden, 
the other you may set where ever you fancy. I sent a little swamp pine and if you get 
it you had better set it inside of the big spring as they will not grow without water . . . 
write as soon as you can and let me know whether you got the money I sent you . . . 
and how you are getting along with the stock and whether you can get Mose to stay 
until Christmas or not. I know you have a troublesome time of it but persevere, do 
the best you can and keep the cattle [as] they will pay for your trouble next fall. I 
don’t suppose you will have any chance of sending me a box of eatings, if you have a 
chance I should like to have some dried fruit. I have just finished what you sent me 
before. . . . 

Camp Winder 
Monday, February 9th 1863 


Dear Becky, 

... everything is quiet here [but] we expect to go on picket on Wednesday and will 
be out of camp about two days. Robert McKamy is going home so I thought I would 
send mother some papers, the children some candy and some curiosities. I would like 
if you would save the papers after mother gets through with them . . . you say you 
had hard work to get paper to write on; rather than miss take a leaf out of one of 
those blank books but don’t fail to write . . . I need a spoon and a couple of forks 


very bad... . 
Camp Winder 
February 27th 1863 
Dear Becky, 
. .. I wrote you a letter the other day which I suppose you have got by this time but 
James Kerr was going home and I thought that I would drop you a few lines. I have 
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been writing all day at my muster rolls and my hand has got cramped. ... There is 
nothing of importance going on here at present; there are to be two men shot tomorrow, 
one from our regiment. I have been trying for a furlough but it is a dull chance [since] 
it is so short a time I was at home & there are so many that have never been at home 
. .. | am the only Captain left in the regiment; the balance are all away on leave & 
Col. Edmondson is on courtmartial; the major is away also. I send you a present of a 
ring made for you; the boys were all making rings for their sweethearts so I went to 
work & made one for mine. I also send some papers to mother; tell her to save them 
with the others. . . . 


P.S. You mustn’t put your hand in hot water with that ring on; the sets will come out. 


April 15th 1863 
Camp Winder 
Dear Becky, 

. . . I started a letter to you day before yesterday, since then we received orders to 
send our trunks back. Just as we got the order there was a wagon come in from Rock- 
bridge County, a man by the name of Thompson & I got him to agree to take my trunk 
home. He will start tomorrow morning and will be about 5 days going. He is to 
leave it at the Hileman’s and you can send there and get it. I put my jacket & vest, 
one pair of drawers, one flannel shirt & my gloves in it. I also sent that big coverlid 
back in it. Philip Hileman put a blanket and some clothes in and we sent the key 
to his father and he will open it to get his things out. There are three bottles in it, 
the small one is Albert’s. You can give it to Mose%? and let him give it to some of his 
folks. Mr. Thompson brought a box of provisions to Mr. Hileman’s boys, it came in 
good time as we were most done with what I fetched. We had just finished our 
butter, my ham wasn’t quite done, we still had many dried apples. Yet this box will 
keep us going for some time. Thompson says he is coming back in about three weeks, 
he says if you have a box at Hileman’s he will fetch it to me. You had better go & see 
Mr. Hileman about the last of the month and he can let you know about it. You will 
wonder how I am to get along without clothes. I kept three shirts & two flannel shirts 
& my overshirt & two pairs of drawers, one pair on & one off. I got David Teaford’s 
old satchel to carry them in. We had orders to move our camp today but it commenced 
raining all day today, so I don’t know when we will move now. It seems as if provi- 
dence wont smile on any move this spring every time we get ready to move. 

I have got no letter yet but I'll hope on and write on but I would like to hear from 
you. When you write let me know how many letters you & mother have got since I 
came down. Let me know whether you have sold your bacon or not. You ought to 
get a dollar & quarter for it unless you sell it to some one who is going to use it 
themselves. . . . 


39Colored hired man at “Turkey Hill.” 
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Camp Winder 
April 20th 1863 
Dear Becky, 

I seat myself to answer yours of the roth which I got on the 16th. I was glad to 
hear from home & that you were all well. This leaves me well & I hope it may find 
you all enjoying the same blessing of God. I wrote several letters to you, you must 
not think I’m homesick but it was so long before I got a letter from you I thought 
that I would write every day or two, so that you would get some of them. We moved 
our camp today, we only went about a mile towards the river.” It commenced raining 
about the time we got to our camp and we all got pretty wet. We are still doing very 
well for rations altho they are scarce enough. Mr. Hileman’s box was a great help to 
us & I have been getting some fresh shad. I tell you they are prime eating. If you 
hear when Mr. Thompson is coming down you may send me a ham, a beef tongue, 
they will come very good; meat is scarcer than anything else. Write me and let me 
know whether you got my trunk or not. Tell Johnny to take good care of the lambs & 
sheep . . . to salt them every Saturday. If you have a chance see Shaw about my shoes; 
if we get to marching I would like to have shoes as boots are so warm. Tell him to get 
kid or calf skin at any cost. I must close . . . praying that God would help you in all 
your trials & bless you & mother & the children, I remain your most affectionate 
husband & son till death. 


May 8th 1863 


Dear mother and wife, 

I once more have leisure to write you a few lines to let you know that by the blessing 
of God I am well & to give you a short account of the hardest fought battle of the war.*! 
We left our old camp on the 29th day of April & marched to near Fredericksburg 
where we lay all day the 30th. I got your letter that evening written the 26th. We 
left there the 1st day of May & went up the river, the fight commenced that day but 
we were not engaged until 3rd, Sunday, we were taken into the fight about 7 o'clock 
in the morning.*? It is not necessary for me to shock you with the horrors of the fight, 
it is enough to say that one third of our Brigade was killed or wounded & nearly half 
of our rgmt. I took twenty men in the fight & one was killed & nine wounded. It 
seemed as if nothing but the hand of God could save a man. The man I had killed 
was named Pursell as brave a man as I ever saw, my orderly sergeant was badly 
wounded in the thigh, Hileman was slightly wounded in the neck . . . Col. Edmondson 
lost his left arm at the shoulder, Capt. Boude of the Rockbridge Rifles lost his leg and 
we had 10 men killed & 62 wounded, some of whom have died since in our regiment. 
Billy Snider was not in the fight, he had been sent back after rations about 15 minutes 
before we went into the fight. We had two men wounded who were carrying our 

Rappahannock River. 

of Colston’s division, Jackson in 

e , ’s division, ’s was not en 


the assault upon Hooker’s lines around the Chancellor House. General Paxton was early in 
the fight, but no mention is made of this incident in Welsh’s letters. 
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flags but I am glad to say that we sent brother Hooker back across the river quicker 
than he came and we will do it again whenever he tries it. We took about ten hundred 
prisoners and thirty cannons. I met a good many Yankees on the field that would 
ask me to take them through the line, I would tell them to go themselves, I havn't 
time to bother with them. They would say ‘thanks sir,’ and heel it back to our rear. . . . 
They had eight days rations with them, I got a good cup of coffee and tried out soup 
of their haversacks . . . 1 can’t bring myself to plundering yet I can fight them & kill 


them... . 


May 12th 1863 
Camp near Hamilton Crossing 
Dear mother & wife, 

Having nothing else to do I have concluded to drop you a few lines this evening to 
let you know that I am well thanks to a kind providence & I hope & trust this may 
find you all in the enjoyment of health. We are all quiet at present, for how long I 
can’t tell. We need rest very much after our hard fight. The weather is warm. If I get 
a chance I'll send my overcoat home; there were some men here yesterday from Lexing- 
ton but they couldn’t carry it as they had our wounded to see after. I sent my watch 
to Lexington by Alexander McCown to get it fixed as I got the crystal broken in the 
fight. It has run very well since I had it & I want to get it back the first chance .. . I 
also sent a little cup to Emma*® by McCown that I got on the battlefield. . . . This trip 
[campaign] has nearly done for my boots & I'll need my shoes... . I am glad that Mose 
has concluded to stay & if you can get Jim a while to help you it will be all the better. 
Get him to fix up the fences, try & do the best you can & trust the Lord will hasten the 
day of my return. Try & be easy on my account, if God wills it I shan’t be hurt. At 
all events his will be done. I shall try to do my duty with his help. Billy is well and 
Albert has been sick for a day . . . our wounded have all been sent off except those 
that were two bad to move. I saw Mrs. Edmundson last Sunday on the road to [visit] 
the Col; he has his left arm off at the shoulder. They tell me he is doing very well. 
There is a good deal of gloom in our Brigade on account of Gen. Jackson’s death; he 
was wounded in the arm which was taken off & in the hand but he died of pneu- 
monia. . . . 


Tuesday May roth 1863 
Camp Winder 
Dear mother & Becky, 

. . . I have been quite well since the fight. I was afraid I would have a spell of 
cold but have escaped. I trust this may find you all well, I haven’t heard from you since 
the fight. I have written two letters since but have not learned whether you got them 
or not. I sent them to the care of Col. Gilham.* The last letter I got from home was 
written the 30th of April. I started Albert Bird home day before yesterday; he has 
camp fever and is very bad. I’m afraid he wont get home; he was so weak he could 
not do much to help himself. I sent a man with him to the cars & he got him on and 

43Welsh’s small daughter. This is still a cherished possession of the Welsh family. 

“Of the Virginia Military Institute. “1 
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the doctor promised to have him sent straight to Staunton. I wanted him to start two 
or three days before he did but he would not agree to it, said he thought he would 
get well here. If he should not get home I want you to let me know as I feel very 
uneasy about him. He is one of the best boys in camp I ever saw and I don’t know 
how | am to get along without him. . . . Billy is cooking for me now, he & John Hileman 
& myself mess together. I heard that Philip Hileman had got home. . . . Anna Lewis* 
is up here now staying at a home about one & half miles from camp. I was down to 
see her the other day; she expects to go back to Richmond in a day or two & then on 
to Lexington. . . . 1 have some money | would like to send if I can get a chance; 1 would 
like to send my overcoat. When you write let me know if every thing was right in my 
trunk & whether you got the cup I sent by A. McCown & the watch. 

... Everything is quiet here at present but I can’t say how long it will be so. I expect 
that we'll be on the move again in 8 or 10 days although there is no indication at 
present of a move. We are getting very good rations at present; they have increased 
our rations of meat to half a pound. We are camped about a mile from the river & 
about four miles from Fredericksburg. . . . 


Camp Paxton® 

Monday May 24th 1863 
Dear Becky, 
... Anna [Lewis] is going home today & I thought it would be a good chance to send 
you some money. I will send you sixty dollars; I sent fifty by mail some days ago. If 
you get it let me know. I gave Anna twenty dollars to get me stuff for a overshirt. 
I don’t know whether she will make it or not; if she don’t she will send the cloth to 
you & I want you to do your best on it & then you can come & bring it to me as it is 
getting fashionable for the ladies to go to camp. . . . I sent my overcoat by Ned Gaylor; 
he left here yesterday. 


Camp Paxton 
June 1st 1863 
Dear Becky, 

I have received your letter of the 27th April & was glad to hear that you were all 
well but am very sorry to hear that Albert is dead. You wanted to know how much I 
owed him. I don’t owe him anything [as] I settled with him in the presence of John 
Hileman, Billy Snider & John Hart who all know that I paid him all that I owed him. 
If they got anything on his account it will have to go so, it is not reasonable that I 
would send him off without paying him when I didn’t know whether he would ever 
come back again. He was a faithful boy to me and I believe that he was an honest 
boy. This leaves me only tolerable well. I have been sick since the 27th April, I have 
had a bilious attack & was right sick for a day or two but I feel pretty well again, 
although if we had to march I would have to stay in the rear as I am too weak to 
march. I am doing very well for something to eat. John Hileman got a box yesterday 


so we have corn cakes, eggs & ham & the Doctor gives me as much tea as I want. 


45The wife of W. W. Lewis, adjutant of the Stonewall — 
“©The camp of the Stonewall brigade, after ille. 
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I have good coffee also & butter & potatoes, so I feel sort of like father said he did 
when he had the small pox; [it] is worth while to get sick to get something good to eat. 
I am very afraid that we will have to move shortly as all the balance of the army has 
marching orders but if they move shortly I think I'll stay in the rear, not that I am 
much sick but I am too weak to stand hard marching. My bowels have stopped running 
off & I have quit taking medicine, but if I were to overheat myself I am afraid it would 
start them again. John Hix has turned up again and is in my tent while I am writing. 
He has been at the hospital at Danville but he has got a detail to go to Lexington 
hospital. He sends his regards. I have got a lot of sugar and if he goes to Lexington 
I'll send [it] with him & he will leave it at John Hileman’s & you must go & get yours. 
I'll try to send 5 or 6 blls., you can make me some sweet pickles from it; although if 
they go to hard marching you need not be surprised if I come home to eat them. I am 
very doubtful about standing the summer campaign; if I break down I'll come home 
but I don’t like to leave if I can stand it. Enclosed you will find a twenty dollar note 
[which] belongs to Chalk Davis; if it comes to hand you will please give it to his 
folks. Chalk is well. As to Ford he never paid for that bacon, so you can keep the 
sickle. I would like to know how Betty Teaford is getting along with that corn field. . . . 


At Chancellorsville, the 27th Virginia suffered in the loss of its leaders. 
J. K. Edmondson, its colonel, was badly wounded and disabled for further 
service; E. F. Paxton, its brigade general was dead; and Jackson, its corps 
commander, was wounded and fated to die soon. During the month of 
May, 1863, following Jackson’s death, (May 10) General Lee reorganized 
his army, and in the re-grouping the Stonewall brigade found itself in John- 
son’s division, Ewell’s Corps.” The new commander of this brigade was 
James A. Walker,® former colonel of the 13th Virginia, and the leadership 


47The se pee army consisted of the corps of Lon (1st), Ewell (and), and A. P. Hill 
(3rd). E and Hill were tried divisional commanders in Jackson’s Corps. General Edward 
(“Allegheny”) Johnson was given the division to which the Stonewall brigade was assigned; 
Generals Early and Rodes commanded the other two divisions of Ewell’s Corps. See Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s R. E. Lee, III, ch. II, and his Lee’s Lieutenants, ch. XXXVI, for an 
discussion of this question. 

48Walker, a cadet at V.M.I. in the 1850's, was dismissed from the Institute, at the instigation of 
Jackson, for misconduct in the class room; whereupon this impetuous youth challenged Jackson 
to a duel. Nothing, however, came of this challenge. Colonel William , One Hundred 
Years at V.M.I., III, 179. General Pendleton stated in a letter of May 26, 1863, that the “field 
officers of the ‘Stonewall Brigade’ all resigned at Colonel Walker's being made the brigadier.” Susan 
P. Lee, Memoir of William Nelson Pendleton, 273. One wonders whether Pendleton was stating 
a fact or a rumor. It is to be remembered that this letter was written in the interval between the 
battles of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg when the army was being reorganized. If all the 
regimental officers of this brigade resigned after Chancellorsville, their resignations were either not 

or else withdrawn. Of the Eve imental commanders of this brigade who participated 

in the struggle at Chancellorsville, three of them were in command of their units at — of 
the other two, Edmondson of the 27th, wounded at Chancellorsville, was replaced by Shriver of 
the same regiment and Col. Spengler of the 33rd Virginia was not present at Gettysburg. His 
absence in this engagement can not be accounted for. Battles Leaders of the Civil War, 
III, 238, 438, for a list of the regimental officers in the Stonewall brigade in these two battles. 
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of the 27th Virginia passed to its next senior officer, Lieut.-Col. Shriver. 
On the eve of the Gettysburg campaign, the 27th Virginia had new leaders 
in its regimental, brigade, divisional, and corps commands. 

Early in June, 1863, Lee’s army began its offensive movement northward. 
Ewell’s Corps left its camp near Fredericksburg, June 2, and marched via 
Culpeper to the Lower Valley. Dispersing and capturing a major portion 
of, General Milroy’s Federal forces at Winchester, June 15-18, Ewell’s 
Corps crossed the Potomac at Shepherdstown and Williamsport and headed 
for Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The affray at Winchester is described by 
Capt. Welsh: 

Camp Stevenson*? 
June 15th 1863 


Dear Becky, 
I once more take my pen in hand to let you know that by the blessing of God I am 


still on the land of the living. This leaves me in only tolerable health. We have had 
a hard march across the mountains but we got over safe & pitched into old Milroy 
today & killed & captured nearly his whole force. We got from three to four thousand 
prisoners, every wagon & cannon he had. He got off himself but it was a tight squeeze. 
We got some thirty cannons. Our Brigade had no fighting to do, we made a charge on 
one lot of them but they did not stand for us to give them a fire. We then took after 
a lot of them & succeeded in capturing five regiments without firing a shot, in fact we 
took more prisoners than we had men in our Brigade. I expect we'll start for Maryland 
tomorrow. If you see any of Mr. Teaford’s folks tell them I saw Joseph last Friday & 
Jacob is right close to us tonight. They are all safe, wern’t in the fight at all. . . . Hile- 
man got a box this evening & it comes in good time as the last one he got is just done 
for. In the last letter I wrote you I told you I intended sending you some sugar but 


they have quit giving us sugar. . . . 


On June 28, 1863, the disposition of Ewell’s Corps was as follows: Early’s 
division, marching eastward, had reached the vicinity of York and Johnson’s 
and Rodes’ divisions were concentrated around Carlisle. Recalled from these 
positions, June 29, Ewell was ordered to march toward Cashtown Ceast of 
mountains and a few miles west of Gettysburg), where Lee — groping in 
the dark — was planning to concentrate his army. In the first day’s fighting 
at Gettysburg, July 1, Johnson’s division of Ewell’s Corps was not engaged.” 
Arriving on the battlefield in the late afternoon of that day, this division 
was placed, east of Gettysburg and northeast of Culp’s Hill, on the Hanover 
Road and the Stonewall brigade occupied the extreme left of this line. On 


“Four miles north of Winchester. 
Early’s and Rodes’ divisions were heavily engaged on the first day. 
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the afternoon of July 2, three brigades of Johnson's divisions assaulted the 
enemy’s strong position on the east face of Culp’s Hill, breached its works, 
and secured a foot-hold. The Stonewall brigade did not take part in this 
attack but joined in the fight renewed the next morning. The losses of this 
brigade in this engagement were 330." The 27th Virginia went into this 
action with 1 field officer Cits acting colonel), 2 staff officers, 13 company 
officers, and 114 muskets, a total of 130 effectives; of these, 47 were either 
killed, wounded or missing.” Only two men of Company B of this regiment 
emerged unscathed from this encounter and among the severely wounded 
was its captain, John P. Welsh, who subsequently died on the retreat at 
Williamsport. His last message to his family was painfully scrawled from 
this place, where Lee’s army was encamped, preparatory to recrossing the 
Potomac, July 13, 1863: 


July 8th 1863 
Dear Wife, 

It is with a heavy heart I attempt to drop you a few lines. I am now at Williams- 
port, Md. being with a severe flesh wound in my right hip. The doctor says there are 
no bones hurt but it is a very unhandy place. I was wounded on the 3rd of July. We 
expect to cross the river into Virginia tomorrow but there is no certainty about it & I 
think it would be an advantage to our wounds to lay still for a day or two. Well I 
want to come home but how to get there I don’t know. I would have no trouble if I 
had the means of traveling & I don’t know whether for you to send after me or trust 
to chance. John Hart*’ is waiting on me, Billy is missing but I think that he is a 
prisoner. My wound is running very well but we get very bad fare and attention & 
I shall go home the first chance if I am spared, I want you to use your own judgment 
as to sending for me; it would be very pleasant to have some of our old friends to 
care for us. Just now we'll go to the Sulphur Springs* from here and then to Win- 
chester as we are able to travel but I am give out, so put your trust in God & hope 
for the best & if we meet not again may we all meet in that better country above. So 
God bless you and keep you is the prayer of your son and husband. 

In the meantime, in Illinois, James Welsh, out of touch with his family in 
Virginia, enlisted in the 78th Illinois Infantry Regiment. This regiment 
was incorporated, eventually, in the 14th Corps of the Army of the Cumber- 
land and it saw active service from September, 1863, to April, 1865. At 


51Battles and Leaders, III, 438. 

520.R., I series, XXVII, pt. II, 528. 

53John Hart of Rockbridge County was a corporal in Company B and color bearer of the 27th 
Virginia. After the battle of Gettysburg, he accompanied Capt. Welsh on the retreat to Williams 
port and remained with him until his death. Hart then buried Capt. Welsh and, in ss to 
rejoin the army across the Potomac, was captured by the Federals. The writer is inde to 
Professor Freeman H. Hart, of the University of Florida, son of John Hart, for this information. 

54A few miles north of Winchester. 
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Chickamauga, on the second day’s fighting, September 20, 1863, the Reserve 
Corps of General Granger, to which the 78th Illinois was attached, moved 
timely to the assistance of Thomas’ Corps, stubbornly resisting the savage 
assaults of Bragg’s Army, and saved this corps from destruction; and, in 
the Atlanta campaign, May-September, 1864, this regiment participated in 
Sherman’s bloody, though unsuccessful, onslaught upon the Confederate 
entrenchments at Kennesaw Mountain and also in the battles near Atlanta. 
The 78th Illinois then marched with Sherman into the heart of the Con- 
federacy and into the Carolinas, November, 1864-April, 1865, and, finally, 
it tramped down Pennsylvania Avenue in the summer of 1865, when Sher- 
man, for the last time, reviewed his victorious veterans. 

Unfortunately, only three war letters of James Welsh to his wife have 


been preserved. They are: 


Beach Fork, Nelson County, Ky. 
October 30th, 1862 
Dear Mary, 

I take my pen this morning to drop you a few lines to let you know that I am well 
and hope this may find you enjoying the same blessing. . . . 1 have put up $25.00 this 
morning to express to you. The package will be sent to William Blackburn with each 
name on their package. I have only drawn $28.00 of my bounty, there are two dollars 
in the cap’t. hand which I will get as soon as the change can be made. 

I have not much news to write this morning. Things go along very dull, plenty of 
guard duty to perform. It takes two men out of three to stand guard all the time. 
The most you hear is cursing the colonel and wishing they were at home. For my 
part I am sick of it. I am willing to fight and die if necessary for my country but to 
be dragged around to protect the property of rebels is enough to drive a man to dis- 
traction. . . . A poor old man and his son [slaves] came running into our lines day 
before yesterday for protection from their master because they told some of our 
teamsters where to get a chain to lock their wagon. They were told to go back, that 
they were not wanted about our camp. We have the boy cooking in our mess and 
intend to keep him there until they compel us to give him up. He is a very smart 
and intelligent boy. . . . 

Kingston, Georgia 
Nov. 3rd, 1864 
Dear Mary, 

... Lam in hopes your health will be better than it has for a long time . . . try to 
take things coolly and I hope all will be right. My health is good, I have an appetite 
like a saw mill, and can eat anything I can get hold of. It seems as if the harder they 
put us through the more I can stand. Sometimes I feel as I could hardly drag around 
camp and if we get marching orders I can then shoulder my knap sack and gun and 
march all day without grunting. 
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We are in camp in this place but I do not know where we may be at night. There 
is some great movement going on in the army and where it may end | cannot tell nor 
what the object is and I do not bother my head to find out. Trains were coming all 
night from Atlanta loaded with artillery and large bodies of troops are moving but no 
one knows where to; some say our Corps, 14th, is to go to Atlanta to garrison that place 
and I think so myself. Our quartermaster department is still there and the 20th Corps 
which has been in garrison there has been ordered to leave and they say the 14th 
Army Corps is to take their place and I hope it may be true, but we will not be dis- 
appointed if we have to take the field again and will do it cheerfully. 

We have not got any pay yet; we signed the pay rolls since we came here and | 
have some hopes we may get some pay before we leave. If you can borrow some 
money you had better do it, enough to get your winter supplies with; anyhow if you 
can trade that overcoat I sent home for 8 or 10 dollars worth of something you need, 
you had better do it as I can get another and I shall if we go into winter quarters 
soon, but I can not carry one on the march. We had an election the other day at 
Rome [Georgia]; our regiment gave McClellan 30 votes; my company is all right. 
Not a McClellan man in it, all for old Abe and most all old Democrats too. Co. I 
gave McClellan 12, am I glad I don’t belong to Co. I? The fact is McClellan's stock 
is almost as far below par as Southern script and about as played out as its mother, 
the Southern Confederacy. God grant that they may soon be dead and buried together 
as that would end the breed. 

I was sorry to inform you that the 78th and the 84th did not get to Nashville and 
did not get home to vote . . . Any way we have only 10 months more to serve which 
will soon roll around. Give my respect to Dr. Dunn, tell him I am glad that he has 
been a soldier a while and got home safe. He can put in another of the same sort 
before my term is out. Oh, the draft, I had almost forgot it. It would do you good to 
see the boys as they look over the list and see the names of the old Copperhead neigh- 
bors on the list and hear them yell out, ‘Bully, . . . this old one and that one [are] 
drafted’. Good news, Lieut. B — has just been around and says we'll get pay tonight. 


Camp in the Field 
Jan. 21st, 1865 
Dear Mary 

. . . We are on the wing again, bound I know not where, but I think it will be 
Augusta, Ga. 

I am detailed this morning as pioneer to be called on every moment. So I thought I 
would improve the time in answering your letters but I find I have not much to 
write. The weather is very bad now for campaigning, it is raining all the time but it 
makes no difference to Sherman. His army must go and I do not expect anything but 
go until my time is out which will be in 7 months. The time seems long but it will 
come. I hope we will not get out of reach of communication so long again. I left my 
quarters at Savannah with reluctance. We had a good shanty and could keep com- 
fortable but now we have to take it as we can. Do not be uneasy about me, I shall 
try to take care of myself. For your sake I wish you had not to move until I come 
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home. I am afraid you will have trouble in finding a house but you have to do the best 
you can. I trust all will come out all right in the end. I know’‘that all works for the 
best to them that love the Lord. I hope you may have a good time at the meeting you 
are having and may much good be done. I hope that you will remember your soldiers 
who are without preaching or praying. Sunday and every day alike. Oh, how I wish 
this cruel war was over, that we could return to our homes and friends and enjoy the 
advantages of going to church and I hope that time will soon come. Until then let us 
trust in our heavenly father and pray that he will watch over us. 

Mustered out of the service, June, 1865, James Welsh returned to Illinois 
and renewed his correspondence with his mother, Nancy Welsh, in Rock- 
bridge County: 

August 1st, 1865 
Macomb, III.55 
Dear Mother, 

It is with pleasure I take my pen in hand to answer your welcome letter which came 
safely to hand. It was a source of joy as well as sorrow to me. I was rejoiced to learn 
that you were alive and so well but it was a hard blow for me to learn that I no 
longer had a dear Brother, that John is no more. I have fed myself upon hopes that 
perhaps he would escape but they have proven false — that was an awful battle at 
Gettysburg. I have got acquainted with several soldiers that fought there. 

When you write again, let me know how long he was in the army, & how many 
fights he was in before he was killed, & let me know what has become of all our 
friends & old neighbors. 

I have had quite a spell of sickness, the last two weeks & I am just getting able to 
sit up some. I can sit long enough to write one page and then have to lie down for a 
while, but I hope in a few days to be all right. ; 

I was glad to learn that you did not lose your stock. I guess there was not many 
that escaped. I know there was few where Sherman’s army passed through. We 
carried all with us. It looked hard but the war had to be brought to a close, and by so 
doing we deprived them of the means to carry on a war. 

How did Lexington fare and what has become of the V.M.I. & Col. F. H. Smith. 
I would like to come and see you, but as you seem to get along, I do not know when I 
can come. 

I have made up my mind to go to Minnesota, as soon as I can get off. Mary’s health 
is poor & my own none of the best; I shall go for my health, give my love to all en- 
quiring friends, write us as often as you can. You need not think I tire reading your 
letters, or have any trouble to do so, but I must close. 


August 19, 1865 
My dear son James: 
Yours came to hand to us on the 12th and found us all well. . . . You had better 
come back to your old native soil than go to Minnesota. I think that you are enough 


55Tyler’s Magazine, VII, 93. 
Superintendent of V.M.I. 
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away now, and if you go I expect you will never stop this side of California. You want 
to know how many battles John was in. I think not more than four or five. John is 
very much lamented by his friends and neighbors but I miss him more than all of them. 
When I was cast down he always cheered me up in some way or other. It seems hard 
but we must say Thy way be done. | hope that he is gone where there is no more 


parting and no more wars. 
You want to know what has become of the Institute. It went to ashes in short order 


and the professors to the brush . Also the mill bridge and timber houses and Governor 
Letcher’s house, only a few minutes given Mrs. Letcher to get out. Crook, Averill and 
Hunter*’ with their raiders made a clean sweep . . . We had a terrible time while they 


stayed, but we escaped them; they never set foot on our soil. 
I must close this budget of news with my best love. Your loving and devoted mother 


until death. 


A few weeks later, Nancy Welsh died. The divided loyalties of her house- 
hold, indubitably, had been a double tragedy to her. One would like to 
know her reflections and thoughts, to penetrate the deep recesses of her heart, 
during the agonizing war years. Regardless of what she thought of James’ 
course of action, all was forgiven at the last. Mourning the loss of John, 
Mother Welsh could not upbraid James; reconciliation came easily to her. 
“Come back to your old native soil” was her last message to James, but he 
never returned to his native state. 


57The Federal forces of General David Hunter occupied Lexington, June 11-14, 1864. The 
buildings of the V.M.I. were burned and considerable damage, estimated at two million dollars, was 


infli upon the property of civilians in Rockbridge County. 
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RAILROAD PRACTICES AND POLICIES IN VIRGINIA 
AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


by Auten W. Mocer* 


Mareriax changes and progress in Virginia have been inseparably con- 
nected from the beginning with the natural advantages and various man- 
made projects for the bridging of distance and the facilitation of commerce 
in products of agriculture and industry. Life in eastern Virginia during 
the first two centuries after the coming of the white man depended on 
numerous streams by which products might reach the sea and eventually 
Europe. The rolling of hogsheads of tobacco to market, the driving of 
cattle and hogs overland to Richmond, the early rough wagon roads, the 
famous “wilderness Road” through Cumberland Gap into Virginia, the 
picturesque annual caravan of “Knox Teams,” ten or twenty together, each 
wagon drawn by six powerful horses, and all bearing tinkling bells which 
told the countryside of the caravan’s approach—all tell a tale which is truly 
the story of the people. These “Knox Teams,” which before 1840 traversed 
the western part of the state from Tennessee to Winchester and Baltimore, 
bearing hides, beeswax, furs, feathers, ginsing, canes for fishing rods, maple 
sugar, and other less bulky products of the mountain region, were almost 
the only means of contact which that country had with an eastern market.’ 
Canals and railroads replaced the wagon, but the interesting story continued 
—the people prospered and the state developed in proportion as distance 
was bridged and commercial and social contact stimulated. 

The first railroad era in Virginia extended from 1830, when the first 
road was chartered, to the Civil War. During these years the inevitable con- 
flict was waged over the possibilities of the canal and the railroad. The 
respective champions of these two methods of transportation were Joseph 
Carrington Cabell, president of the James River and Kanawha Canal Com- 
pany, and Colonel Claudius Crozet, who for forty years had tremendous in- 
fluence on internal improvements in the Old Dominion. As early as 1830 
he had recommended the construction of a railroad rather than a canal from 


*Allen W. Moger is Professor of History, Washington and Lee University. 

1Report on the Internal Commerce of the United States, 1886, House Executive Documents, 2nd 
Session, 49th Con Vol. 17. aay a prepared by Gen. J. D. Imboden, pp. 5-213, 
hereinafter refe to as Imboden 
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Lynchburg to the Kanawha River.? He actually supervised the construction 
by the state of several tunnels on the Blue Ridge Railroad, now part of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, near Afton. 

The whole subject of transportation was brought to the front and the 
contest was precipitated when the state granted a charter to the Baltimore 
and Ohio in 1831 to construct a road from Winchester to Harper’s Ferry to 
connect with its main line. This was not only a challenge of the railroad to 
the canal, but it was also a challenge to state pride and interests from a rival 
town outside the state. Was the legislature to give away the possible ad- 
vantages the eastern cities might receive by direct contact with the Valley 
and the Southwest? Were the interests of the James River and Kanawha 
Canal to be jeopardized? Furthermore, Baltimore was asking for the right 
to extend the road as far south as Staunton! War was declared on Baltimore. 
The subject was warmly debated, and sentiment rapidly developed for rail- 
roads in Virginia and for Virginia. At the General Assembly of 1836-37, 
under the leadership particularly of Alexander H. H. Stuart of Staunton, a 
scheme was outlined for a “consistent, harmonious, and comprehensive 
system of railroads to gradually develop the entire state and concentrate its 
product at Virginia ports . . . and a general internal improvement and 1ail- 
road law was enacted that would thereafter simplify the form of special 
charters by supplying certain general attributes of corporations applicable 
to all alike,” unless some special exemptions were created in future charters.’ 

The roads chartered from then until the war were designed as initial 
sections or links of a “grand Virginia commercial system, that would be de- 
veloped and completed as fast as sound state financial management would 
justify.” The roads were to be built by private companies in which the state 
would be an important stockholder. Baltimore was refused the right to build 
the road to Staunton, and the Virginia Central, now the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, was to be constructed through the mountains to connect western with 
eastern Virginia. The line from Richmond to Petersburg and Weldon was 
to be a part of a great coast line southward. The Richmond and Danville 
was to be the Virginia link of a line leading into the Carolinas and Georgia. 
The Virginia and Tennessee was to replace the “Knox Teams” and divert 
the traffic east from Kentucky and Tennessee. The line from Alexandria 


across northern Virginia to Strasburg was to tap the lower Valley and com- 


2Ibid., 10-19. 
SIbid., 21; Maxwell Ferguson, State Regulation of Railroads in the South, (New York, 1916) 
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pete with Baltimore which already had an entering wedge. The scheme, 
which came to be known as “the Virginia system” was broad and compre- 
hensive. By 1860 the present limits of Virginia could boast of 1,350 miles 
of railroad, built with the liberal aid of state funds at a total cost of $45,000,- 
oo0.* About 1,000 miles of this track were laid in the decade of the fifties. 

At the close of the war Virginia’s railroads, like most of her tangible 
property, lay in ruins. The rolling stock had not been replenished during 
the conflict; the rails, all of iron, had been so worn that some lines could 
not be used at all and others were dangerous to travel upon. The stocks were 
almost valueless, and although the bonds outstanding represented only a 
moderate proportion of the original cost, they now practically equalled the 
total value that remained in the roads.* 

With the transportation system in ruins, without which there could be 
no substantial commercial and industrial recovery, Virginia's situation was 
indeed desperate. The war had left only enormous debts and largely de- 
stroyed assets as a heritage from Virginia’s pre-war policy of aiding internal 
improvements. The roads needed money which the state could not supply 
either directly or through its credit. The great problem that the legislature 
had to handle was how to rebuild these roads in many of which the state had 
controlling interests. Its attitude toward internal improvements had been 
paternal. Should and could that attitude be continued.* Some insisted that 
the state should retain its interest in the railroads as a means of liquidating 
its debt when the lines became more prosperous.’ On the other hand, 
Governor Pierpont had great support when in 1865 he recommended that 
the state sell its holdings to the highest bidder and that a policy of con- 
solidation be permitted in the interest of eficiency.* Had both of his recom- 
mendations been permitted under state supervision, it probably would have 


4Of this total cost of $45,000,000, the state, towns, and counties contributed about two-thirds, 


as follows: 
The state $23,563,996 
Cities amd towis 5,154,800 
Twelve coumties 1,244,262 
Total $29,963,058 


The federal government contributed $175,536 in the form of remission of iron duties. In the 
eleven southern states public aid represented fifty-five per cent of the investment in railroads before 
1861. M. S. Heath, Public C ation in Railroad Construction in the Southern United States 
to 1861, (Unpublished doctoral di tion at Harvard University, 1937) 110-31, 229, 252-3. 


SImboden Report, 21-2. 

6C. C. Pearson, Readjuster Movement in Virginia, (New Haven, 1917) 12-14. 

7Lexington Virginia Gazette, April 1, 1870. 

8G. M. McFarland, Extension of Democracy in Virginia from 1850 to 1895, (Unpublished 


doctoral dissertation at Princeton University, 1934), 50-1. 
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been the wisest policy. But railroad companies wanted consolidation without 
state supervision. They wanted to be left free. Then, too, there often 
seemed to be no highest bidder. The various acts for the sale of each road 
were usually passed under great pressure from certain groups whose purpose 
and policy were to gain control of the road at the lowest possible cost regard- 
less of the loss to the state. 

In general, the policy followed by the legislature was to pass acts suitable 
to each case by which reorganizations and consolidations were permitted. 
The new companies were allowed to raise money by executing first mortgages 
on their franchise and property, “the State relinquishing all prior claims she 
might have as stockholder or creditor, and accepting a deferred stock or a 
second and subordinate lien for the millions of money she and her citizens 
had invested in these works in the palmy days of their prosperity and 
wealth.” Some roads were sold outright and all claims relinquished. In 
the process the state lost enormous sums for most of the roads came to be 
so burdened with obligations whose claims came prior to those of the state 
that the latter turned out to be practically worthless." The notable excep- 
tion is the stock held by the state in the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Potomac which still gives Virginia a substantial annual income. 

At the end of the war the chief railroad lines in Virginia were those ex- 
tending from Richmond to Covington, those from Norfolk to Bristol, those 
from Richmond to Danville and into North Carolina, the line from Rich- 
mond to Aquia Creek and hence by water to Washington, and the lines of 
the Orange and Alexandria. All were in serious need of repairs and connect- 
ing links needed to be constructed. Most of these lines as well as numerous 
other short roads were in the hands of several distinct companies. Before the 
war a fair degree of unity had been attained under the supervision of the 
Board of Public Works." In nearly all roads built before the war the state 
held about three-fifths of the stock.” 


Imboden Report, 22-3. 

10See Imboden Report, 75-7, for a detailed statement of the stocks and claims against internal 
improvement companies held by Virginia on May 1, 1877, showing what disposition had been 
made thereof if sold, at what price, and by what authority. The statement was prepared in the 
state treasurer's office by Major R. W. N. Noland. Imboden computes the losses of the state, 
including principal and interest, at $26,350,529. The total loss was actually larger because some of 
the prices listed as obtained were later compromised. Some roads were paid for in unfunded state 
bonds, which represented part of the state debt; but when payment was made in this way it was 
usually accepted at face rather than market value. 

11Pearson, op. cit., 13; Charles W. Turner, “Early Virginia Railroad Entrepreneurs and Person- 
nel,” The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, July, 1950, 325-6. 

12Imboden Report, 20. 
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About 1870 a new railroad era began in Virginia. The legislature made 
enormous concessions not only in disposing of its interests but also in the 
charter provisions of the new companies. Practically every session of the 
General Assembly from 1870 on saw numerous lobbyists, some representing 
railroads directly, others representing business interests which were de- 
pendent on railroads, and still others representing sections of the state which 
particularly desired a liberal charter for a new road. There were many able 
men who had no direct interests but who felt that a liberal policy toward 
the roads was essential for the recovery and prosperity of the state. Regard- 
less of what might have been the motive, and many lobbyists had several 
motives, the large number of Negroes and radicals in the Assembly made 
it fertile ground for the operation of this new lobby species in the Old 
Dominion. Before long the railroads and those who represented their in- 
terests in the government itself had gained control of the state to such an 
extent that restrictive legislation could not be passed and the roads could 
get almost any generous concessions they might desire. 

One of the first Virginia roads to be consolidated and put into operation 
after the war was the Chesapeake and Ohio. This was formed in 1868 by 
the consolidation of the Virginia Central and the Covington and Ohio 
companies, which operated roads between Richmond and Covington. This 
new road, jointly chartered by the states of Virginia and West Virginia, 
was organized under a New York syndicate, headed by Collis P. Hunting- 
ton. Old stockholders in the Virginia Central were bought out, being paid, 
as was the custom, in common stock in the new company. Mortgages total- 
ing $15,000,000 were placed upon the property, and in February, 1873, 
when the tracklayers from the east and west met in Fayette County, West 
Virginia, the dream was realized of connecting Virginia with the Ohio 
River.’ The road was hard hit by the depression of 1873, soon defaulted on 
its interest, and went into the hands of a receiver in 1875. 

Three years later it was reorganized into the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way under the complete control of Collis P. Huntington. In the early 
eighties Huntington caused the extension of the C. & O. to a deep water 
terminus at Newport News. This man, whose interests bought up the land 
in the vicinity of Newport News, now put on foot a scheme which, if fully 
realized, would have been of untold significance to Virginia. In the grand 
scheme, one of many which originated in the mind of Huntington, the 
C. & O. was to be the eastern link of a great system of railroads from San 


13[bid., 23, 46; American Manufacturer, December 21, 1894. 
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Francisco to Newport News.'* The idea also was to provide steamship con- 
nections between Newport News and Liverpool, giving the new trunk line 
a European connection independent of New York. Much of the plan was 
actually carried out. Plans were made for the consolidation of lines east of 
the Mississippi which were to connect with the lines of the Southern Pacific 
in the west, and a contract was entered into with the Duke Steamship Com- 
pany of London to give the connection with Liverpool for the carrying of 
freight and passengers.” But in his scheme Huntington lacked the complete 
support of his associates in the Southern Pacific, and when they finally 
forced him to divert the main line of the latter road to New Orleans, he gave 
up his grand idea and transferred his railroad interests completely to the 
west of the Mississippi.”® 

Huntington’s plan took advantage of the fact, pointed out in 1868 by 
Commodore M. F. Maury in his “Physical Survey of Virginia,” that Hamp- 
ton Roads at the mouth of the James River provided the deepest, most 
spacious, and most naturally advantageous harbor on the Atlantic coast.” 
The scheme was designed to bring “every point, county, town, and city, 
south and west of Chicago and east of the Mississippi River nearer to 
Hampton Roads than they were to New York Harbor by the Lake Shore and 
New York Central lines.” The scheme of the Chesapeake and Ohio had 
the great “advantages of shorter distances to the sea, lower grades, and a 
milder climate.”"* The advantage of the northern lines was that they were 
established and that capital was centralized in the great cities where they 
terminated. New York was apprehensive. “Such a line,” commented the 
Times, “would give its owner the power to unsettle East-bound traffic rates, 
if not practically to dictate to competitors.”"® The failure of the plan ended 
the only real opportunity Virginia ever had of having her great coastal harbor 
developed by a man of great leadership and wealth whose interests were not 
also already primarily connected with the lines running into New York. 
Huntington did develop Newport News as a shipbuilding center, but 
Hampton Roads as a harbor has never been developed as extensively as its 
natural advantages, compared to New York and other ports, seemed to 
justify. 

14E, G. Campbell, The Reorganization of the American Railroad System, 1890-1900 (New York, 


1938), 277-8. 
15New York Times, June 27, August 4, December 24, 1886. 
16Campbell, op. cit., 275. 
17Imboden Report, 205-7 
18]bid., 47-8. 
19New York Times, July 24, 1889. 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio had not prospered under Huntington, prob- 
ably because instead of trying to develop its local possibilities and its central 
west connections, he centered nearly all his attention on the completion of 
his major scheme. Litigation in the courts to gain control of the various 
roads between Virginia and the Mississippi River brought opposition from 
minority stockholders of the C. & O. who charged him with wrecking it 
financially.” By 1887 interest payments on securities were again defaulted, 
and in order to reduce the fixed charges and carry out his expansion program, 
Huntington secured from a Virginia court the appointment of Williams C. 
Wickham of Virginia as receiver.” 

Public criticism increased. Governor Wilson, of West Virginia in a public 
letter to the receiver, made the following points: 


First — That the C. & O. freight rates east for independent shippers have often ex- 
ceeded the sale price of coal at the point of destination while the agency [of the road] 
continued a thriving business. Second — That the C. & O., through its officers, has 
systematically planned to prevent all independent shipments east and destroy all com- 
petition with the agency. This can be substantiated by your own declaration, which 
is in a shape to admit of no dispute. Third — That to the present time the C. & O. 
has accomplished this outrage against West Virginia’s greatest industry, and has the 
effrontery to attempt a justification of its illegal and violent conduct. . . . We cannot 
forget that the lands and the products thereof belong to the people, and that the 
various industries are theirs, and that when a railroad corporation, as in the case of 
the C. & O. Railroad Co. deliberately plans that our progress and development shall 
be held within the limits of its discretion, and that the value of our products and the 
fruits of our labor shall, through the destruction of individual enterprise, be deposited 
in its insatiable maw, quiet submission means industrial paralysis.” 


About the same time a resolution was introduced into the Virginia legislature 
by Senator James J. McDonald of Lancaster calling for an investigation of 
the depreciation in value of the stock owned by the state in the C. & O. 
road. The resolution pointed out that notwithstanding the fact that the road 
seemed to enjoy its full share of freight and passenger traffic, it had been 
placed into the hands of receivers twice since the war and that now the 
state’s stock was practically worthless. There is no wonder that the methods 
and devices of railroads of that era mystified the inexperienced members of 
the state Assembly. There sat as a member of the Senate the receiver of 
the C. & O., Williams C. Wickham. Instantly the latter was upon his feet, 
20[bid., February 17, March 8, May 15, 16, 30, 1888. 


21[bid., October 29, 1887. 
22[bid., March 11, 1888. 
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and in manner typical of the Virginia gentleman of the day, demanded if 
any reflection was meant upon him or his management of the affairs of 
the road. Upon being assured that no reflection was meant, “with flashing 
eyes General Wickham gave him [McDonald] to understand that if he 
dared to intimate that there had been any fraud in any transaction with 
which he was connected he would place him where the hand of God could 
not reach him.” McDonald insisted that the inquiry be made, but the 
resolution was tabled. 

Impetus was given to the C. & O. when it was reorganized without fore- 
closure by Drexel-Morgan and Company and became associated with the 
Morgan-Vanderbilt system of roads. M. E. Ingalls became president, and 
it entered the community of interest arrangement of the “Bee Line-Big Four- 
C. & O. combine.** This not only meant that the road went into the control 
of the Vanderbilt interests of Wall Street, but that it would have better 
connections with the central west, a fact that caused Virginians to feel that 
is would be more prosperous. On the other hand it removed any possibility 
of serious competition with the Vanderbilt roads leading to New York. In 
1891 a trackage arrangement was made with the Virginia Midland by which 
through traffic of the Chesapeake & Ohio could be sent directly from 
Gordonsville to Washington.” 

In the meantime the Richmond and Alleghany was organized as a highly 
speculative enterprise about 1880 to follow the old route of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal from Richmond by way of Lynchburg to Clifton 
Forge.* Its chief backers were non-Virginians, among them George W. 
Bartholomew of Connecticut, Cyrus H. McCormick, and James G. Blaine.” 
Its apparent cost was $56,300 per mile, but Imboden estimates that, since its 
bed was largely prepared along the route of the old canal which it purchased, 
its actual cost in money was probably less than $20,000.% Certainly the 
backers reaped enormous profits on their speculation, while the public was 
left holding much of the stocks and bonds. Within less than two years after 
it began operation it was in the hands of receivers. Since the C. & O. had 
only a single track to Clifton Forge, it later leased the Richmond and 


23[bid., February 10, 1888. 

24Ibid., July 24, October 17, 23, 1889; Commercial and Financial Chronicle, XLIX, July 27, 
1889, 113. 

25Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1894, 371. 

26W. F. Dunaway, History of the James River and Kanawha Company (New York, 1922), 
ch. VIII. 

27New York Times, April 2, 1879, March 7, 1880. 

28Imboden Report, 68-9. 
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Alleghany, and about 1890 completely absorbed it.” Since this line has the 
advantage of lower grades, it has been particularly valuable as a freight route. 
And it made unnecessary the construction of a double track between Rich- 
mond and Clifton Forge along the main line of the C. & O. 

With its new connections and under Ingalls’ leadership the road began 
to pay more attention to profit on its operations rather than to development 
as part of a national railroad scheme. It sought to build up the territory 
through which it passed and contributed much to the boom in Virginia 
around 1890. Two grain elevators had been constructed at Newport News, 
where large quantities of grain were shipped from the western prairies. This 
brought the farmers into competition with the cheaper grain of the West, 
but new distant markets and the development of towns along the line in a 
territory hitherto entirely rural caused the production of other commodities, 
such as grapes for wine, dairy products and poultry.” Also the railroad and 
towns gave new opportunity for employment away from the farm. The road 
entered into competition with the Norfolk and Western in the development 
of the coal regions of West Virginia, and by 1906 coal and coke together 
made up over 60 per cent of its freight tonnage.*' It is apparent that this 
road, like the other main lines in Virginia, has aided tremendously in urban 
development and in stimulating industrial beginnings and growth in the 
commonwealth. 

The Cheasapeake & Ohio stood the depression of the nineties better than 
most roads.” In 1893 arrangements were made for a direct line of steam- 
ships to operate between Newport News and European ports,” and the road 
was sufficiently prosperous to prevent a receivership during the depression. 

One of the railroad lines most vital to Virginia’s development was that ex- 
tending from Norfolk through Petersburg and Lynchburg to Bristol. This 
line, which was built before the war, was owned by three separate com- 
panies, the Norfolk and Petersburg, the Southside, and the Virginia and 
Tennessee. Within a few years after the war William Mahone, who had 
been chief engineer and president of the Norfolk and Petersburg when 
hostilities began, was president of all three of the roads. He continued his 
efforts to secure a consolidation of the three lines and succeeded when his 
Southside consolidation bill became law on June 17, 1870, creating the 


29New York Times, December 20, 1888, April 17, 1889. 

30Imboden Report, 47, 175-8. 

31Carl Snyder, American Railways as Investments (New York, 1907), 160. 
32New York Times, August 25, 1894, August 22, 1895. 

33Lynchburg News, October 7, 1893. 
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Atlantic, Mississippi, and Ohio Railroad Company.* The fight for the pas- 


sage of this law was one of the most bitter and vicious legislative battles in 
the history of Virginia. It involved sectional rivalries within the state, a 
battle between Virginia and outside commercial and railroad interests, and 
personal conflict between individuals who had business and political interests 
at stake. 

Those in favor of consolidation were General Mahone and his strong sup- 
porters of Southside and Southwest Virginia, except Lynchburg. They se- 
cured the support of Governor Walker, whose business interests were largely 
connected with Norfolk, the town likely to profit most from the scheme. 
Opposed were the Valley, Richmond, Lynchburg, and the sections of the 
state traversed by the Orange and Alexandria railroad. John S. Barbour 
was president of the latter road, and he was strongly backed by the interests 
and money of the Baltimore and Ohio which was so closely allied with the 
Orange and Alexandria as virtually to control it. The junction of these two 
roads at Alexandria and Washington made their cooperation vital. Also of 
importance was the fact that Barbour’s road made vital connections at 
Lynchburg with the Virginia and Tennessee by which much of the trade 
of Southwest Virginia was diverted to Alexandria and Baltimore. Lynchburg 
opposed the projected scheme because she saw greater advantages to being a 
terminus of several roads than merely a station on a consolidated one. In 
fact, the scheme of President John W. Garrett, of the B. & O. was to gain 
control of the roads in Virginia which would divert the trade of the state to 
Baltimore and his own line. So one of the major aspects of the fight was 
the contest between Baltimore on the one hand and Norfolk and Petersburg 
on the other. “Non-consolidation with Norfolk, must and can result in 
nothing else than consolidation with Baltimore,” declared the Richmond 
Whig.» The latter paper insisted that this would mean ruin for Richmond 
and other Virginia cities, but Richmond as a town opposed consolidation 
because it feared the diversion of much of its normal trade to Norfolk, which 
was becoming an important rival to the capital city as a port. The fight 
against consolidation was carried on by the Richmond Dispatch, the Lynch- 
burg News, the Norfolk Journal, and the weeklies of the Valley. Those in 
favor of the measure were the Richmond Whig, controlled by General 
Mahone, the Richmond Evening State Journal, the Petersburg Index, the 
Norfolk Day Book, and the Bristol News.* In this whole affair Mahone 


34Nelson Morehouse Blake, William Mahone of Virginia (Richmond, 1935), 115. 
35Cited Ibid., 114. 
36] bid., 112. 
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contended, with some degree of accuracy it seems, that he was championing 
the interests of Virginia against the encroachment of northern and rival 
railroad interests.’ If Virginia's ports were to be developed according to 
the original scheme, this road needed to be consolidated and not broken up 
so as to divert the traffic of the region to Baltimore. That is what Barbour’s 
scheme and plans would have done. As it turned out Barbour’s road would 
compete with, not dominate, the new line. 

The legislature which was to consider this proposed consolidation was 
the first elected under the Underwood constitution and consisted of 102 
white Conservatives, 25 white Republicans, and 28 colored Republicans. 
Many Virginians were horrified at the charges and counter-charges of cor- 
ruption and bribery which characterized the fight over the passage of the 
bill. The Whig charged that “Baltimore gold” was being used to influence 
the opposition, and these charges were re-echoed in the halls of the legisla- 
ture. But while Barbour’s and Garrett’s lobbyists were active, the skillful 
Mahone was not idle. His lobby members were known as “sea turtle,” 
“crab,” “oyster,” and “fish,” while “the widow Cliquot’s champagne” and 
“other fluids” as well as greenbacks were used to see that “the colored troops 
fought bravely” in securing the passage of the bill.” The bill passed by a 
big majority in each house.” While it is not possible to say which side was 
the more guilty, there is no doubt that corruption and bribery did take place. 
The Senate appointed a committee for an investigation, but it took no 
action.” 

The eventual triumph of consolidation was inevitable and was in harmony 
with the “Virginia system” for the development of the state for Virginians 
and Virginia’s ports. But the western part of the state had long since become 
displeased with the way that system had been developing. The Valley felt 
that its development had been retarded or prevented by the lack of railroads 
connecting it with the east and particularly by the refusal of eastern towns 
to permit the charter of roads which would carry its commerce down the 
Valley toward Maryland and Baltimore, a route which was geographically 
the natural outlet for that section. For thirty years, they pointed out, the 
interests of the Valley had been subordinated to those of Richmond, Norfolk, 


37Ibid., 116-18. 

38Frank G. Ruffin, Facts, Thoughts, and Conclusions in Regard to the Public Debt of Virginia 
(Richmond, 1885), 18. 

Gazette, June 17, 1870. 
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and Alexandria, while most of the state funds spent on railroads had been 
devoted to serving the interests of those eastern towns.” The Valley also 
feared the monopolistic aspects of the proposed company and opposed the 
sale of the state’s interest in the three roads on the grounds that eventually 
the property would be valuable and would help in the liquidation of Vir- 
ginia’s huge debt. Why, they asked, should we aid the Southside lines which 
are so hostile to the Valley and the roads projected for our section?® They 
felt that by supporting Governor Walker and the Conservatives in the last 
election they had “saved the State . . . from negro domination and ruin,” 
and the news that Walker had signed the bill was received with “just surprise 
and indignation” in the section. 

The new road known as the Atlantic, Mississippi, and Ohio was organized 
late in 1870 with Mahone as president. The directors associated with 
Mahone were citizens of Virginia. According to the Consolidation Act the 
company could execute a first mortgage on its property to the extent of 
$15,000,000. Virginia was to be compensated for her interests in the three 
former roads to the extent of $4,000,000, the payments to be secured by a 
second mortgage on the company’s property.” Arrangements were made to 
float the company’s bonds in London and Holland. The receipts of the com- 
pany were very good in 1871 and 1872, but with the coming of the panic 
of the next year Mahone ran into difficulties. Lower receipts caused a 
serious decline in the securities of the road. A trip to England in 1875 
caused him to feel that he would continue to have the backing of his London 
agents, but early in the next year he received notice that the agents could 
no longer serve him because they could not endorse the policy his company 
was following. Mahone fought to save his road but this was the beginning 
of the end. In June the road was placed in the hands of the receivers where 
it remained until February 10, 1881 when it was sold to Clarence H. Clarke 
of Philadelphia for $8,605,000, subject to liens and claims which made the 
cost about $15,500,000. The new organization known as the “Norfolk and 
Western Railroad Company” was formed on May 3, 1881. 

Many accusations of fradulent and careless management of his road have 
been made against Mahone. These charges no doubt were colored by the 


42Ibid., April 1, 8, September 30, 1870. Nearly every issue of the Gazette contained an editorial 


consolidation. 
April 1, 1870. 

4]bid., June 24, 1870. 

45Blake, op. cit., 115-16. While the Readjusters were in power this claim of $4,000,000 which 
the state held was settled for $400,000. Pearson, op. cit., 146. 

46[bid., 121-33; New York Times, May 3, 1881. 
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rising tide of bitterness against him in Virginia on political grounds.” But 
certainly Mahone deserves to rank as one of Virginia's greatest railroad en- 
gineers and managers. His dream of a great consolidated road over 400 
miles long was realized. It is improbable that his business ethics were one 
bit lower than those of the average railroad manager of that day. If he were 
guilty of manipulation and questionable, if not illegal, practices, so were 
most of them. 

Some railroads can be put in the class of those that were mismanaged, 
wrecked, and reorganized either through inefficient control or as a result of a 
deliberate policy of the manipulators who hoped to increase their profits at 
the expense of the property of the company and the stockholders. Other 
roads are illustrations of what wise and energetic management can do in 
making a road prosperous by developing the country through which it passes 
and by realizing a solid return on the investment of all stockholders, rather 
than a return to a few managers by manipulation and exploitation. The 
Norfolk and Western belongs in the second group. 

Citizens of Norfolk and Southside Virginia were apprehensive in 1881 
for fear that their most important road would go into the hands of a group 
which would seek to divert trafic north rather than east. Was not the Clyde 
syndicate bidding for it in order to add the line to their Richmond and Dan- 
ville system? It was not possible at that time to see how fortunate it was for 
Virginia that the property came into the hands of Clarence H. Clarke and 
his group of Philadelphia capitalists, but time was to show that under their 
leadership the Norfolk and Western Railroad Company was to be the 
greatest single factor in the recovery and prosperity of the Old Dominion 
during the last two decades of the century. The story is truly remarkable 
and was commented upon by the leading trade journals, newspapers, and 
books published during the period. “With the support of great natural 
advantages the management succeeded in converting a formerly insignificant 
property into one of the most prominent, most prosperous, and most promis- 
ing systems of the entire South,” said a competent critic in 1893. “Indeed,” 
he continued, “the N. & W. is looked upon as an example of what a shrewd 
and enlightened management can do for a railroad."* “Today the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad runs through the entire breadth of the State, from 


mountain to sea coast, like an invigorating influence quickening both agri- 


47See Allen W. Moger, “The Origin of the Democratic Machine in Virginia,” Journal of 
Southern History, Vol. , May, 1942, for an account of the political conflict between Mahone 
and the Democrats. 

48S. F. Van Oss, American Railroads as Investments (New York, 1893), 756-7. 
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cultural and commercial life in the State into activity,” quoted the Manufac- 
turers’ Record in 1888." The intelligent and capable management of this 
road brought it such prosperity that each of its annual reports was an occasion 
for extended editorial discussion in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

The Philadelphia leaders who organized and controlled the new company 
also controlled the Shenandoah Valley Railroad which was being constructed 
at the time from Hagerstown, Maryland, southward along the western edge 
of the Blue Ridge to Big Lick, soon to be called Roanoke. At this junction 
of the two roads it was decided to locate the railroad shops, and within a 
few years the town grew so rapidly that it came to be called the “Magic City,” 
now the third largest city in Virginia.” The Shenandoah Valley Road was 
of great importance to the section through which it ran, but it was not 
prosperous at first and soon went into the hands of the receivers. The Nor- 
folk and Western, early made a traffic agreement with this road and in 1890 
completely absorbed it.” 

The directing genius of the Norfolk and Western during the first two 
decades of its enormous expansion was Frederick J. Kimball, who became 
president of the line in 1883 and was chairman of the board from the time 
the road was reorganized in 1896 until his death in 1903. Before he died 
the Norfolk and Western had constructed or acquired 1,542 of its present 
2,200 miles of its main line.** While the manipulators of the securities of 
the Richmond and Danville and the Virginia and East Tennessee were 
ridiculing his road as a line that began on the ocean and ended in a corn 
field, this man was making an historic trip of exploration by rail and horse- 
back into the wilds of Southwest Virginia where he examined the famous 
Pocahontas coal vein. He was more correct than he knew when he said, 
“This may be a very important day in our lives,” as he dug some of the coal 
out with a pen knife.** Two years later, in 1883, the New River extension 
of the Norfolk and Western was completed and the first of the famous 
Pocahontas coal was carried to Norfolk. Ever since then this road has been 
one of the nation’s greatest carriers of soft coal, a product that has been 
largely responsible for the prosperity of Virginia as well as the railroad. 


49Cited from Roanoke Telegram by Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, December 8, 1888. 
50New York Times, May 3, 1881. Lynchburg was much disturbed with what a to be the 
lans of the N.&W. to make “Roanoke a point of diversion Northward.” Lynch urg Virginian, 
une 14, 1883. The Hill City had hoped to retain that — position by virtue of the Orange 
and Alexandria road. Since that time Lynchburg has grown, but Roanoke has far oustripped her. 
51Roanoke Times, September 7, 1938. An edition celebrating “A Century of Service” of the 
Norfolk and Western. 
52] bid. 
53] bid. 
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Under Kimball’s able and discerning leadership freight rates were reduced 
25 per cent, and industries were fostered along the line. By 1892 the Ohio 
extension had been completed and the Scioto Valley line acquired to Colum- 
bus thus completing the foundation of the read’s prosperity. About the same 
time connection was made with Durham and Winston-Salem in North 
Carolina by leasing the Lynchburg and Durham and the Roanoke and 
Southern,* both of which were purchased in 1896. The extensive but 
sound expansion program which the Norfolk and Western had undertaken 
before 1893 caused the road to enter the depression in a weakened condition. 
In February, 1896, the road was in the hands of receivers. However, a care- 
ful examination by expert accountants revealed the integrity of the officers 
and the accuracy of the company’s reports and accounts, which was in con- 
trast to the sorry showings made by examinations of other railroad manage- 
ments in Virginia. The system had been so well managed and had built up 
such enormous traffic as to cause the nation’s leading trade journal to call 
it “one of the marvels of the time.” In 1901 the line was secured which 
gave the Norfolk and Western its present western terminus at Cincinnati.* 

The Southern Railway Company, chartered by the Virginia legislature 
in 1894, represents the largest and one of the most important transportation 
systems in Virginia and the South today. Its history previous to the organi- 
zation of the present company is perhaps as involved and kaleidoscopic as 
that of any road in the United States. Heavily financed in the beginning by 
the states of Virginia and Tennessee, the lines making up the system passed 
into and out of the hands of many private syndicates, some of which grossly 
mismanaged them. Repeatedly a victim of speculation and manipulation 
in the interest of insiders who were in control, a valuable and very profitable 
property collapsed in 1891 a victim of scandalous if not criminal mismanage- 
ment. 

Before the Civil War the Commonwealth of Virginia had invested in 
the form of stock and loans nearly $3,000,000 in the Richmond and Danville 
railroad which first opened in 1856.” After the war the road was in a chaotic 
condition, and on March 28, 1871, a bill became law providing for the sale 
of the state’s interest at a great sacrifice to agents of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad. The passage of this law involved a notorious railroad battle in the 


4Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1894, 594. 

55Cited from Commercial and Financial Chronicle, February 9, 1895, by Campbell, op. cit., 40. 
Roanoke Times, September 7, 1938. 

57Imboden Report, 76. 
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Virginia legislature, equalling, if not exceeding the famous consolidation 
fight of the previous year. This fight deserves some account in our story. 

After the war, northern capitalists began to purchase at a small percentage 
of their par value the holdings of the various states in southern railroads. 
In 1871 these capitalists organized the Southern Railway Security Company 
as a holding company through which state stocks in southern roads might be 
purchased. The Pennsylvania railroad owned a controlling interest in the 
holding company. The Pennsylvania aimed to make direct communication 
between the Carolinas and Georgia and the great northern cities where its 
chief interests were centered. With this in mind they sought to gain con- . 
trol of the Richmond and Danville and the Richmond and Petersburg roads 
and to construct a new line known as the Washington and Richmond be- 
tween the latter two cities. This would give them the desired connections. 
But first they must gain control of the two roads already in existence and 
secure a charter from Virginia for the construction of the third. Each step 
involved a real fight, and the opposing interests prepared for war. 

The legislature that had to consider these matters was elected in 1869, 
and a part of its members had been subject to bribes during the passage of 
the Consolidation Act of 1870. Its two most famous laws during the session 
of 1870-71 were the act for the funding of the state debt and the act provid- 
ing for the disposal of the state’s railroad holdings. Its actions brought con- 
sternation and horror to many Virginians. The problems of this legislature 
were great, for it had to start the state on a new tack under a radically new 
constitution under economic and social conditions that were not only dis- 
rupted but almost chaotic. “Considering their inexperience, and the difficulty 
and weight of their duties, . . . they did well,” said the Lexington Virginia 
Gazette. But it added: “The State of Virginia never before had such a 
Legislative Assembly, and God grant that she never have another like it.” 

On one side in this railroad fight were the Pennsylvania interests, repre- 
sented by Thomas Scott, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Colonel 
McClure, a notorious Pennsylvania lobbyist connected with the Philadelphia 
Times, and James Walker, brother of the Governor of Virginia. Opposed to 
them were the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac, the Seaboard and 
Roanoke, the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio railroads, and steamship lines 
which connected with these roads. The steamship lines were represented 


58C. K. Brown, “The Southern Railway Security Company,” The North Carolina Historical 
Review, April, 1929, 158-70. 
59Lexington Virginia Gazette, April 7, 1871. 
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by Commodore McCreary and Moncure Robinson, while Mahone and his 
agents represented his own railroad.” In fact the real fight was considered 
to be between Mahone and Scott. The Richmond Enquirer, which had been 
purchased recently by the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, and the Richmond 
Dispatch, whose part-owner, H. K. Ellyson, was an interested party, sup- 
ported the Pennsylvania group, while the Richmond Whig, controlled by 
Mahone, opposed them." The lobby got into action in the capitol, the 
hotels, or wherever members of the legislature gathered. Money was sup- 
to be the “solvent of integrity.” Scott was accused of bringing aban- 
doned women from New York and Philadelphia. “In the parlors of a certain 
hotel there was a table on which two gigantic bowls were placed. One was 
filled with punch; the other contained greenbacks.” Large sums were spent 
by Mahone,® but apparently the “Bucktails”— it was known as the Bucktail 
war — outgeneraled the opposition in securing control of a large element of 
the radical vote. They also had the support of the people along the line of 
the roads they desired and the strong inclination of the Conservative mem- 
bers “to allow anybody to build a road anywhere, provided they ask no money 
from the State.” This was in conformity with the “free railroad” policy of 
Governor Walker, who strongly supported the plans to rebuild the state by 
giving liberal railroad charters and selling the state’s interests to private com- 
panies.® Later it was stated that “the scheme to get possession of the Dan- 
ville Road was concocted in the Governor’s mansion, and that the Penn 
Central gave James Walker 2,000 shares of stock for his services in obtaining 
the Road for them.”® 
At any rate, on March 28, 1871 the bill became law which provided for 
the sale of the state’s interest in the Richmond and Danville, the Richmond 
and Petersburg, and the Orange and Alexandria roads, each at a great loss 
to Virginia.” In each case the purchase price was paid in unfunded bonds. 


The first two roads went to representatives of the Southern Railway Security 
Company, who were Tom Scott, H. K. Ellyson, and W. T. Walters.* The 


February 17, 1871. 

61Pearson, Readjuster Movement in Virginia, 28-9; Lester J. Ca , Virginia New 
1821-1935, A Bibliography with Historical Introduction and Notes, (New "York, 1936), 169. 

62New York Times, August 30, 1889. 

63Pearson, op. cit., 29, note 22. 

6tLexington Virginia Gazette, February 17, 1871. 

65Pearson, op. cit., 28. 

66Mahone Collection, Manuscripts, A. B. Cockran to William Mahone, September 7, 1873, 
cited by Blake, op. cit., 120, note 59. 

67See table in Imboden’s Report, 76-7, for detailed statement of amounts received. 

68][bid.; Brown, “The Southern Railway Security Company,” op. cit., 162-4. 
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fight over the sale of the Richmond and Petersburg line was a bitter one. 
Mahone wished to buy the line in order to control the freight that might 
be diverted to Richmond rather than to Norfolk, but when it was revealed 
that his purchase money had to come from the fund which had already 
been pledged as security for the large debt of the Atlantic, Mississippi, and 
Ohio to Virginia, he lost his fight. His defeat led to a rencontre of an in- 
sulting nature between him and John Lyon of Petersburg, and only the 
interference of friends prevented open combat.® The Orange and Alex- 
andria went to interests representing the Baltimore and Ohio,” which road 
also purchased the Orange and Alexandria stock held by the city of Alex- 
andria.” This was the road of which John S. Barbour was president, and it 
was in this and the consolidation fight that he and Mahone came to dislike 
each other so vehemently. 

The bill providing a charter for the construction of a railroad between 
Washington and Richmond, so much desired by the Pennsylvania interests, 
occupied the attention of the legislature for several weeks. The opposing 
sides were almost identical to those in the battles discussed above. The 
Pennsylvania needed the line to complete its connections; Mahone and his 
adherents opposed it on the grounds that it would injure Norfolk and would 

ive a mammoth and wealthy and corrupt corporation a foothold in Virginia. 
The bill finally passed amid charges of corruption.” But if the Pennsylvania 
ever had built a road in Virginia under that charter, it would certainly have 
had to pay heavily for the privilege.” The conditions and restrictions im- 
in the bill and the coming of the depression prevented the construc- 

tion of the line. 

The Pennsylvania built up and sustained the Richmond and Danville 
road, of which it obtained direct rather than indirect control in 1873. In 
retaining this and other southern roads throughout the lean years of the 


69Lexington Virginia Gazette, March 31, 1871. Mahone’s offer was $200 per share while 
Ellyson’s was $150. The latter got the road for reasons explained above. Cf. Blake’s Mahone, 120, 
note 60. 

7Imboden Report, 76-7. 

71Blake, op. cit., 120. 

72A committee was appointed to sift the charges of bribery and corruption, but, as was true with 
all similar committees during this period, no specific facts were found upon which to base a 
charge. Lexington Virginia Gazette, February 24, 1871. 

73As conditions to the grant the company was to construct and equip its road from Washington 
to Richmond within three years, to guarantee the bonds of the Norfolk and Great Western railroad 
(which had not been started) sufficient to build that road from Danville to Bristol, 175 miles, and 
the bonds of the Piedmont and Potomac sufficient to construct that road from Georgetown to 
Luray. Restrictions “the most exacting ever imposed upon a Railroad Company,” commented the 
Lexington Virginia Gazette, March 3, 1871. 
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seventies the northern line suffered great losses. And since the Richmond 
and Danville was isolated from the main Pennsylvania system by intervening 
lines, toward the end of the decade it was decided to dispose of that road.” 
This represented the withdrawal of the keystone company from the control 
and operation of roads below the Potomac for over two decades. 

The new group which gained control of the Pennsylvania’s southern hold- 
ings was known at first as the Clyde syndicate, headed by William P. Clyde, 
which already controlled the Atlantic Coast Line and held an interest in the 
East Tennessee.” One of its first actions was to secure a charter from the Vir- 
ginia legislature for the organization of the Richmond and West Point 
Terminal and Warehouse Company. This company, popularly known as the 
Richmond Terminal, was to serve as a holding company through which the 
backers hoped to gain control of “virtually every railroad south of the 
Potomac.” The new company was necessary because the charter of the 
parent company, the Richmond and Danville, only permitted the acquisition 
of connecting lines.” Although the northern papers gave most publicity to 
the New York and Philadelphia backers, the first ironclad pool of June 1, 
1881, of the Terminal company was controlled in Richmond, where 16,626 
shares were owned.” A majority of the $3,000,000 of stock was owned by 
the Richmond and Danville,” or people representing that line. The most 
important acquisition made at the time was the Virginia Midland, which 
extended from Alexandria through Lynchburg to Danville.” The acquisi- 
tion of this road, the old Orange and Alexandria, was looked upon with mis- 
giving by Richmond, for it was feared that it might cause a diversion of 
much trafic that would normally come over the Richmond and Danville. 


Brown, “The Southern Railway Security Company,” op. cit., 167-8. 

75New York Times, June 16, 1880; Stuart Daggett, Railroad Reorganization (Cambridge, 1908), 
149. 

76Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1889, 622. 

77John Stewart Bryan, Joseph Bryan, His Times, His Family, His Friends (Richmond, 1935), 


246. The Richmond stockholders were: _—— 
4,000 
Joseph Bryan 2,000 
James H. Dooley 1,500 
Thos. Brarch ard Con OOO 
462 
Wr. H. Palmer, Excer. 275 
James T. Gray ..... 426 
T. M. 2,313 
1,650 


Total 16,626 out of 27, 221 shares. 
78Poor’s Manual, 1889, 622. 
79New York Times, September 3, 1881 
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The contest that took place after 1882 between the rival groups within 
the Terminal and rival syndicates connected with the chief roads that made 
up the system, present one of the most confusing and bewildering stories of 
railroad juggling and manipulation in the history of Wall Street. Rumors 
and charges were made as to plans and transfers. Each was denied, con- 
firmed, or parried, as it suited the interests of the manipulating groups. The 
Clydes and Perkinses in New York wished to gain complete control of the 
Richmond and Danville.” It was rumored that the Standard Oil Company 
of Pennsylvania, representing the Baltimore and Ohio, had purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Danville road.** Then rumors spread that a scheme 
was on foot to consolidate the Norfolk and Western and East Tennessee 
under the leadership of Jay Gould.” During all this maneuvering and 
manipulation the stock of the Richmond Terminal almost hit bottom. 
Terminal stock dropped 130 points in one day, and eventually went from 
$263 to $12. Richmond and Danville stock, which early in 1882 was 
quoted at $250, fell as low as $32.% Many were ruined. Joseph Bryan told 
of how one of his associates, when the stock broke, went around his hotel 
room on his knees, beating his head on the floor, calling on God to kill him. 
A committee made up of Joseph Bryan, T. M. Logan, and W. P. Clyde 
sought to sustain the stock by entering the market. Their actions resulted in 
suits brought by discontented stockholders to recover from the committee 
“as much of $987,000 as was lost by them” in their sustaining transactions. 
These stockholders also presented a resolution calling for a sweeping in- 
vestigation of all the corporations in the system and of any stock speculations 
in which officers or directors had engaged.® 
. The completion across the mountains of the Western North Carolina 
Railroad in 1882 and the purchase of this road by the Terminal made possi- 
ble the diversion of the western traffic of the East Tennessee from the Nor- 
folk and Western at Bristol to the Richmond and Danville.* During 1883 
another syndicate which had already gained control of the East Tennessee, 
purchased control of the Richmond and Danville and announced their pur- 


80]bid., October 30, November 5, 1881 

81]bid., October 14, 15, 1882. 

82] bid., May 1, 1883. 

83]bid., August 28, 1892; Lynchburg Virginian, August 1, 1883. 

Bryan, op. cit., 247. 

85New York Times, September 13, October 7, 1883. 

86Daggett, op. cit., 150-1; C. K. Brown, A State Movement in Railroad Development (Chapel 
Hill, 1928), 228. 
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to consolidate all their railroad and steamship lines under one manage- 
ment.” But in a few years the East Tennessee was in the hands of receivers. 

Meanwhile those in charge of the Richmond and Danville decided on 
what they undoubtedly considered a brilliant maneuver. In 1884 the 
Richmond Terminal, which had been divorced from its parent company, 
controlled 1,816 miles of railroad, including most of the branch lines of 
the Richmond and Danville system. The latter road secured an amendment 
to its charter from the Virginia legislature permitting it to acquire control of 
other roads. It then proceeded to gain control of about 1,500 miles of 
road held by the Terminal, including the Virginia Midland. This done, it 
threw the stock of the Terminal upon the market to be purchased by inno- 
cent investors who knew nothing of their inside transactions which had 
stripped the Terminal of its assets. But some of the Terminal stockholders 
were sufficiently resourceful to turn the tables. They proceeded to buy con- 
trolling stock in the Danville road, brought the East Tennessee into the 
system again, and then purchased the Central Railroad of Georgia. If the 
Richmond and Danville directors could pull an unethical trick, so could the 
Terminal. 

The details of these transactions do not have a part in this story, but a 
brief survey of the developments and the size and power, actual and poten- 
tial, of this gigantic holding company should receive some attention. After 
the absorbtion early in 1887 of the East Tennessee which gave the Terminal 
control of a system of nearly 4,700 miles of railroad in the South, the New 
York Times, which was not unfriendly to railroads, said: “As the two com- 
petitors of the Richmond and Danville system for direct Southern travel and 
trafic, the Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line, are united with 
it in ‘the Associated Railways of Virginia and the Carolinas,’ a sort of pool, 
of which Mr. Sol Haas, of the Richmond and Danville is trafic manager, 
and as all are also members of the Southern Railroad and Steamship Associa- 
tion, there isn’t much chance of any lively war of rates or benefit to Southern 
producers or Northern consumers and manufacturers by active competition 
at present. The whole of the Southern Atlantic States and some of the Gulf 
States are, on the contrary, absolutely at the mercy of this new and great 
railroad devilfish, whose arms stretch out now in every direction, to catch 


up all the products of the South for shipment North, and all the manufac- 


87New York Times, July 31, August 11, 1883; Daggett op. cit., 150. 
88New York Times, November 27, 1884; Daggett, op. cit., 158-9. 
89New York Times, April 17, 1886; Daggett, op. cit., 159-60. 
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turers of the Northeast that seek a market in the South. Whether its power 
will be used to the advantage or disadvantage of the South only time can 
tell.” Soon afterwards a syndicate made up of certain directors within the 
Terminal sought to manipulate and manage the policy of the whole system 
to benefit themselves personally. The rumor “went circling round” Wall 
Street that a bill had been smuggled through the Virginia legislature extend- 
ing the terms of the present board of directors of the Richmond Terminal 
two more years.” “To brand the scheme as high-handed, absurd, and all 
that was well enough,” commented the New York Times, “but there ap- 
peared a host of experienced men in the Street who were ready to believe 
that there were some men in the Richmond Terminal Company quite capa- 
ble of any practice, however sharp and however free from fairness. This is 
an unpleasant impression, certainly, but it is precisely the impression that 
happens to exist. It has been a matter of common fame in Wall Street for 
a long while that the present Board of Richmond Terminal Directors does 
not represent the stockholders.”” 

A vigorous fight ensued between the two groups which resulted in the 
ousting of the president, A. M. Sully, and director, Emanuel Lehman, who 
had opposed the policy of the directors, from their positions in the company.” 
The vicious practice, illegal in New York state, of borrowing stock for three 
days in order that voting privileges might be enjoyed, was resorted to in order 
to control the choice of new directors.** John H. Inman, “in financial circles 
incomparably the most influential Southerner living in New York,” was 
chosen as president of the Terminal System. Within less than six months 
the Terminal had purchased a controlling interest in the Central Railroad 
of Georgia adding about 3,000 miles to the system. By 1890 it had over 

%9New York Times, January 18, 1887. 

%1The fact is that they secured the introduction of a bill in the Virginia Assembly to allow 
stockholders of railroads to elect their directors for three years, but it failed of passage. 

92New York Times, March 10, 14, 1888. 


9%3]bid., April 6, 7, May 4, 13, June 1, 3, 1888. 

%4Ibid., May 14, 24, June 14, 17, 22, 1888. 

95Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, September 29, 1888. The front cover of this issue con- 
tained a full page portrait of Inman, followed by an extremely complimentary account of his life. 
He was a native of Tennessee, served in the Confederate army throughout the war, came to New 
York in 1865 where as a cotton broker he amassed a huge fortune. He was head of the cotton 
brokerage firm of Inman, Swann, and Company. He had invested over $5,000,000 in the South 
since the war in manufacturing, mining, and railroad extension. It was said that he had probably 
“done more to assist the material development and encourage the marvelous progress of he New 
South than any other one man.” He was actively identified with the management of over 12,000 
miles of southern railroads, including the Louisville and Nashville and rgia Central. The 
paper asserted that his acceptance of the presidency of the Terminal system “insures to that 
corporation wise government and honest administration.” 
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8,500 miles of road in its control, more than twice as large as any railroad 
system in the South. “Its significance and consequence are beyond calcula- 
tion. It means an immediate and wholesale revolution in Southern railway 
affairs. It exterminates bitter rivalries. It ends wars. It heads off parallel 
schemes and the follies of overbuilding. It provides, under the management 
of one concentrated and well adjusted system, the control of all the great 
railway lines below Washington with only two exceptions. And even the 
exceptions are bound in friendliness,” reported the New York Times.” 

But the system was not sound. “Its physical condition was poor and much 
of its mileage was unprofitable; its capitalization was tainted with dishonesty; 
and the legality of its recent combinations had not been tested in the 
courts.””” For two years the company, or its subsidiaries, had to face legal 
charges, the most serious of which was that accusing the company’s directors 
of deception, fraud, and conspiracy in order to make great personal profit 
in the Georgia Central deal.* In 1888 it was conceded that Jay Gould had 
large interests in the company, and his son, George, was placed on the board. 
Two years later Jay Gould acquired more stock, and he himself was also 
placed on the board.” Plans were made for further expansion by the acquisi- 
tion of the B. & O. and lines into New York and by the formation of connec- 
tions with Gould’s roads. But the system was in bad shape, and in 1891 the 
inflated bubble burst and all the speculation and mismanagement came to 
light."" 

The charges of fraud and conspiracy that had been ridiculed by Inman as 
silly proved to be well founded in fact. The matter has received a thorough 
investigation by two students," and both came to the conclusion that the 
deal in the purchase of the Georgia Central was made on terms that per- 
mitted land speculative profits to insiders on the boards of directors of the 
roads. In this deal the five Richmond directors did not vote; and, since the 
charter of the Terminal Company did not permit directors to vote on any 
matter in which they were interested other than as directors, five other men, 
Inman, Samuel Wormser, James Swann, and Patrick and John C. Calhoun, 


%October 23, 1888. 

97Daggett, op. cit., 167. 

%New York Times, January 26, 27, February 10, 1889. 

®]bid., December 13, 1888, January 27, 1889, November 19, 1890; Dispatch, November 19, 
1890. 

100New York Times, May 9, 13, 14, 17, June 14, 1890, February 12, 14, 1891. 

101Tbid., September 13, November 1, 3, 1891; Daggett, op. cit., 168-9. 

102Stuart Daggett, Railroad Reorganization, 146-191; E. G. Campbell, The Reorganization of 
the American Railroad System, 1890-1900, chapter IV. 
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also refrained from voting. The matter was carried unanimously, but Camp- 
bells points out that with those ten refraining from voting the deal was 
illegal because the board did not have a quorum."® 

An examination by courts, receivers, and Drexel-Morgan and Company 
revealed mismanagement, false book entries in order to cover up unethical 
practices, and an immense over-capitalization of stock. Only drastic re- 
organization could save the properties at all. This was done by Drexel- 
Morgan and Company at an enormous loss to thousands of stockholders both 
large and small."* The severe operation was necessary. In fact, even Mor- 
gan left too much water in the company. A charter was secured from the 
Virginia legislature for the Southern Railway, and under that name the old 
Terminal system started on a new career. The Georgia Central system was 
absorbed within a few years. 

The charter given the Southern Railway was a very liberal one, meeting 
about all the desires which the railroad representatives expressed. Amend- 
ments insisted upon by members of the Assembly, who believed certain re- 
strictions and regulations in the public interest to be desirable, were rejected. 
Amendments specificially rejected would have prohibited consolidation with 
parallel or competing lines, prohibited leasing, operating, or consolidation 
with other business enterprises, limited the capital stock, which was already 
severely watered, to $200,000,000, and prohibited rebates to individuals 
and discrimination against localities. Another rejected amendment, which 
would probably have been impracticable, provided that nothing be contained 
in the bill that impaired the rights of stockholders and creditors of the Rich- 
mond and Danville and the Richmond Terminal. The backers of this 
amendment referred to the great losses of stockholders in the old com- 
panies." The fact is that these stockholders had been robbed by the criminal 

103[bid., 101-2. 

104]bid., 149-60; Richmond Times, February 13, 1894. In 1892 W. P. Clyde, one of the 
greatest railroad promoters and age ay of this period, who was powerful in the Richmond 
Terminal, Richmond and Danville, the Georgia Pacific, and the East Tennessee—all a part of the 
Terminal System and all in the hands of receivers—testified before the finance committee of the 
Georgia Senate that southern roads were failing because they were getting too little compensation 
and because legislatures threatened to cut it even more. Cited from Atlanta Constitution, Decem- 
ber 8, 1892, by J. I. Henderson, “Something About Railroads” (Daniel’s, Virginia, 1894) in 
Rare Virginia Pamphlets, Vol. 38, University of Virginia. 

Six months before at Nashville, John Skelton Williams of Richmond said: “Fortunately the 
public is coming to know that it is not the poverty of the South, or lack of business, or any such 
inherent cause that explains the failure of the Terminal System, but the peculiar methods of 
financing and management pursued by the various syndicates which have controlled it during 
the last ten years.” Address on “The Credit of the South,” May 24, 1892, Rare Virginia Pamphlets, 


Vol. 64, University of Virginia. 
105Richmond Times, February 13, 14, 15, 16, 1894; Norfolk Public Ledger, January 19, 1894. 
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mismanagement of the old companies, and they had to suffer severe losses 
in order for the road to be rehabilitated. 

Morgan controlled the new company by means of a voting trust which 
he and two of his men managed. Samuel Spencer became president of the 
company which now became a part of the great Morgan system of roads. 
There were those who expressed fear of the great corporation which had 

wer under its charter to do almost anything it wished. But.the buccaneer 
period of railroading in the South had ended. One railroad trust had taken 
the place of about thirty-five corporations. Its management was in complete 
contrast to that of the old Terminal. Earnings were used to improve the roll- 
ing stock and the rails and to make the service better rather than for specula- 
tion and manipulation." Realizing that real profits depended on the pros- 
perity of the section through which the road ran, attention was given to 
encouraging immigration and manufacturing, and generally building up 
the territory.” The Southern continued to grow and increased its mileage 
from 4,392 miles in 1895 to 7,546 in 1907. From the first year of its opera- 
tion until 1907 it increased its gross revenue well over 300 per cent.” One 
of the great changes was the decision to make Norfolk rather than West 
Point the deep-water terminus of the system. Norfolk was reached in 
January, 1896, through trackage rights over the Atlantic Coast Line from 
Selma, North Carolina, and by the acquisition of the Atlantic and Danville 
which made connections with the main line of the Southern at Danville.’” 
Since its entry into Norfolk the Southern has been of tremendous importance 
in the rapid development of that seaport, but its removal meant the stagna- 
tion of West Point. 

While we have made a survey of the development of the main trunk 
lines in Virginia, some attention should also be given to the smaller lines and 
to certain aspects of railroading and the “railroad era” in this period of Old 
Dominion history."° The various sections of the state exhibited almost a 
mania for railroads in the years from 1870 to 1890. The local newspapers 
kept up a constant agitation, pointing out advantages, urging local business 
leaders and inviting northern capitalists to construct roads in their midst. 
During the last three decades of the century 2,380 miles of new line were 

106New York Times, July 24, 1895, September 15, 17, 18, 1896. 

107Campbell, op. cit., 156-9. 


108Daggett, op. cit., 189. 
109New York Times, June 25, 1888, June 25, July 24, 1895; Through the Years in Norfolk 


(1936), 153. 
110Allen W. Moger, The Rebuilding of the Old Dominion: A Study in Economic, Social and 


Political Transition from 1880 to 1902 (Ann Arbor, 1940). 
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constructed, most of it during the eighties.""’ The actual construction was 
only a part of the numerous projected lines as indicated by the many charters 
granted by the legislature. The charters were excessively liberal, and only 
one instance has been discovered of the veto of a railroad charter because 
it contained too many concessions.''* Some charters were issued to groups 
who acted in good faith, and others to groups whose obvious purpose was to 
use their charter and projected road to speculate or to influence or control 
a road already in existence. The most bizarre, and perhaps harmless, scheme 
to which the Assembly gave its permission was that projected by Colonel 
H. C. Parsons to build a railroad from South America to the United States 
to be known as the Pan-American Railway." 

While the state granted no financial aid for new lines after the war, vari- 
ous counties and towns obligated themselves for large sums to aid in the 
construction of roads in which they were interested. This was usually done 
by the issuing of county or municipal bonds, for which they received stock 
in the railroad. But in most cases both interest and principal had to be paid 
by the taxpayers, for the stock turned out to be worthless. This fact probably 
proved the contention of some that if business in a locality justified the con- 
struction of a road, it would be built, and a local government’s subscription 
would not determine the matter.'"* Subscriptions were sometimes promised, 
partly paid, and the rest withheld because the road was not completed as 
specified in the charter. This situation caused the legislature to pass a bill 
relieving counties of their subscriptions if the roads were not built according 
to terms. Some counties were so eager for railroads that they were not 
especially careful in protecting themselves. Rockbridge County apparently 
accepted the verbal promise of President Garrett of the B. & O. that the 
Valley Road would pay the interest on the bonds as soon as it got into 
operation." 

111Mileage constructed in Virginia 1881 to 1900: 


188............. 327 1886........... 27.5 200 1896............ 12 
386c........... 222 1887............ 62 21 1897............ 27.5 
1883 103 1888........... 151 1893 24 1898 66 
1884 118 1889 289 1894............ 12 1899........... 56.5 
13 1890........... 167 4° 1900............ 73 


Total mileage 1870 to 1900: 1870—1,449, 1880 — 1,893, 1890 — 3,360, 1900 — 3,829.5 
Manufacturers’ Record, February 20, 1902, pp. 31-3; Imboden Report, 71. 

112Governor Cameron, New York Times, January 13, 1882. 

113[bid., February 5, 1890. 

114Rockbridge County News, September 7, 1888. 

115Lexington Virginia Gazette, July 21, 1871. 
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Counties and towns in the Southside, Southwest, and in the Valley were 
the chief ones that made subscriptions to the stock of local roads. One of 
the most famous of the roads that was projected but never constructed was 
the Norfolk and Great Western, to run in a direct route through Southside 
Virginia between Norfolk and Bristol. The moving spirit in this enterprise 
was Colonel Thomas Stanhope Flournoy. He raised locally enough money 
to survey the entire route, secured subscriptions from counties interested to 
the extent of about two and a quarter million dollars, and was about to 
secure an English loan of $12,000,000 when the panic of 1873 put an end 
to the project." In the eighties the Atlantic and Danville was projected 
to run from Portsmouth to Danville. The people of the latter town voted 
to take $150,000 worth of its stock, and Portsmouth and the intervening 
counties also subscribed. Commodore A. E. Bateman and General Thomas 
Ewing, treasurer and president respectively, secured the required subscrip- 
tions, and the road opened in 1890.""” Henry County voted almost solidly 
for a subscription of $150,000 to the Roanoke and Southern, and Roanoke 
voted a second subscription of $100,000 to the same road.'* In 1885 Peters- 
burg made a subscription of $150,000 to a road which later became a part 
of the Atlantic Coast Line.""® Norfolk made large concessions to the Southern 
and other roads to get them to run their lines to the Elizabeth River. 

An interesting chapter in Virginia railroad history concerns the efforts 
of the Valley to secure rail connections with important markets. It will be 
remembered that the Baltimore and Ohio early projected a branch line to 
run to Staunton, but the State Assembly would only give it permission to go 
to Winchester. Then the “Virginia system” was projected to build roads 
so that the state’s trade would be carried to her eastern towns and ports. By 
the time of the war Winchester had connections with Baltimore, Strasburg 
had a line to Alexandria, and Covington and Staunton were connected with 
Richmond. In 1870 some prominent Valley citizens, such as F. T. Ander- 
son, of Botetourt and Samuel McDowell Moore, of Rockbridge, still insisted 
upon lines that would give their section “access to our Virginia cities which 
are our natural markets.”’” But much talk was being revived concerning a 
line leading to Baltimore which would follow the natural lay of the country. 
President Garrett of the Baltimore and Ohio had a dream of constructing a 


116I[mboden R 

117New York Times, January 23, 24, 1890. 

118Rockbridge County News, February 27, 1890. 
'%Imboden Report 101; New York Times, March 4, 1887. 
120Lexington Virginia Gazette, February 11, 18, 25, 1870. 
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“Valley route to the South” so as to give Baltimcre direct access to Southwest 
Virginia and the Southern states.'*" General Lee, who after the war lived in 
the Valley as president of Washington College, realizing the importance of 
communications, was persuaded to become president of the Valley Railroad 
which was chartered in 1866. This road, which was to be exempt from both 
state and county taxation, finally reached Lexington in 1883.'” The counties 
of Rockbridge, Roanoke, and Botetourt subscribed $900,000 to the line. 
Most of this amount was actually paid, but not a mile of the road was com- 
pleted south of Lexington into Botetourt and Roanoke counties. Some con- 
struction was begun on this part of the road, and even today the cuts and 
fills on the proposed route can be seen. For twenty years Lexington papers 
urged county and town aid in securing the completion of this road, but 
other forces retarded the work more than the failure of the counties to donate 
all that they were asked. 

By 1870 three railroads had been projected or completed to secure the 
traffic of Southwest Virginia and divert it to Baltimore and points north."* In 
addition to the Valley road, there was the Orange and Alexandria, which 
extended through Charlottesville to Lynchburg where it connected with the 
Atlantic, Mississippi, and Ohio. The Orange and Alexandria followed a 
shorter route from Baltimore to Southwest Virginia than the Valley afforded. 
The line was already constructed and was controlled by the Baltimore and 
Ohio. Hence it is not difficult to understand why Garrett and his colleagues 
delayed the completion of the Valley Railroad.’ The third road was the 
Shenandoah Valley which was to be an extension of the Cumberland Valley 
road of Maryland into Virginia and down the west side of the Blue Ridge 
through Luray and Waynesboro to Roanoke. Philadelphia interests were 
backing the latter road, which would naturally be in serious competition 
with the Valley line for the trade of the section. The final decision not to 
complete the Valley Roalroad to Roanoke came after the Richmond and 


121Cited from Baltimore Sun by Rockbridge County News, May 8, 1885. 

122Imboden Report, 58, Rockbridge County News, July 27, 1888. 

123Lexington Virginia Gazette, June 17, August 12, December 9, 1870. 

Rockbridge County actually issued $400,000 worth of railroad bonds. Others promised were 
not issued because the roads were not completed. The bonds bore six per cent interest, and for 
thirty-five years there was a railroad levy in the county of fifty cents on the hundred dollars. 
The interest finally amounted to more than the principal, but all were paid off by taxation, 
because none of the stock issued to the county ever brought any returns. E. T. Shields, county 
clerk, to author, June 2, 1939. Lexington and Staunton a subscribed to Valley stock, and they 
later had to redeem the bonds. 

124Lexington Virginia Gazette, January 14, 21, 28, 1870. 

125]bid., May 19, 1871. 
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Alleghany, which followed the valley of the James River to Clifton Forge, 
completed a branch line to Lexington along the North River route of the 
James River and Kanawha Canal. Since this road connected with the 
Shenandoah Valley road at Buena Vista, henceforth Lexington had rail 
connections with Roanoke even if by a somewhat circuitous route. It was 
decided that the trade of the section did not justify the completion of the 
Valley route. The decision was undoubtedly wise, for the Valley Railroad 
was never a paying line, and in the 1940's it was abandoned. 

But this was not the end of Lexington’s railroad connections, ambitions, 
and plans. The story of the railroads projected in this section during the 
late eighties is really fantastic. It was during the period of the boom, and 
men had visions of progress and prosperity which were intoxicating at 
the time but which were later to become a nightmare. But were not those 
who headed these schemes men of prominence and experience? A. S. 
Buford, former president of the Richmond and Danville, tickled the imagina- 
tion of Rockbridge County residents with plans to construct a road from 
there through Southwest Virginia to the Tennessee line where it would con- 
nect with important trunk lines of the South. This Virginia Western Rail- 
road would put us on “one of the great trunk lines of the continent,” would 
bring us into contact with rich coal fields, and would open up large and 
valuable back country, was a typical comment.” Another even greater 
scheme provided for the construction of a road to connect Pittsburgh and 
Atlanta with a line that would cut nearly 400 miles from the route as 
traveled between those two cities. This Pittsburgh and Virginia Railroad, of 
which former Governor Fitzhugh Lee was president, would cross West 
Virginia into Virginia, “with its great trains lumbering down through 
Goshen Pass, on down North River to Lexington, and thence across the 
country to Glasgow,” and thence South to Atlanta. “What then of this 
‘finished town,’ Lexington?””’ “With the Baltimore and Ohio, the Rich- 
mond and Alleghany, Virginia Western, and Pittsburgh and Virginia rail- 
roads, Lexington will soon become the railroad centre of Virginia.”"™ 
Dreams and visions and money lost! Construction was never begun on the 
last two lines. Lexington still remains the small college town. Hostility to 
manufacturing is probably greater than ever, and it is saved from virtual 
isolation not by railroads but by motor cars and busses. 

Until 1893 convicts of the Virginia penitentiary were used to help in the 

126Rockbridge County News, June 15, July 13, 20, 27, 1888. 
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construction of railroads in the western part of the state.” Forty cents per 
day was the amount supposed to be paid for each convict.'” “The State 
clothed, fed, guarded and supplied the convicts with medical attention and 
medicine, and took in return the worthless bonds or naked promises of the 
various companies, which have never been redeemed,” reported Governor 
McKinney to the legislature in 1893. This situation caused the railroads to 
get the convicts practically free and made it necessary for the state to spend 
tax money to care for the men who were hired out. Beginning in 1890 
Governor McKinney on his own accord required the companies to give good 
bond, payable quarterly, and for the next four years a surplus of from 
$18,000 to $43,000 above the expenses of caring for the men was added to 
the credit of the penitentiary. Noting the “fearful” difference in the mor- 
tality rates between these convicts who remained in the penitentiary and 
those who were exposed to the conditions of work on the railroads, the 
governor said that “Humanity requires that the law hiring convicts to be 
worked on the railroads be repealed.”"*' This was done by the legislature to 
which he addressed his message. 

It would be well to examine the strategic position occupied by, and cor- 
porate structure and relationship of, the leading railroads in the state at the 
turn of the century. Hampton Roads and the Ohio Valley were connected 
by two important roads, the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Norfolk and 
Western. Both ran through the important soft coal fields of West Virginia 
whose product made up over fifty per cent of their freight. Either the roads 
or afhiliated companies also owned much of the mining property, from which 
they sold coal directly to the retailer and consumer. These roads competed 
during the nineties in the exploitation of the coal regions.” In addition to 
the carriage of coal to the coast these roads hauled large quantities of coal to 
the Ohio Valley, from which they brought increasingly large quantities of 
grain and other products both for sale in Virginia and for exportation.™. 

129Annual reports of the penitentiary indicate that convicts were used on the construction of 
the following railroads: Abingdon Coal and Iron Railroad, South Atlantic Railroad, Roanoke and 


Southern Railroad, The Craig County Railroad, and the Warm Springs Valley Railroad. Letter 
from Rice M. Youell, superintendent of the penitentiary, May 4, 1939. 

In 1880 H. C. Wood, a merchant and industrial promoter of Scott County, wrote General 
Imboden urging him to be in Richmond on July 7, “not to attend the Re-Adjuster Convention, 
but to make a joint application with my brother to the Governor to try to induce him to let us 
have 100 more convicts on our road.” Imboden MSS., Library, University of Virginia. 

130Superintendent Rice M. Youell to author, May 4, 1939. 

131Governor’s message to legislature, Virginia House Journal 1893-94, 19-21. Norfolk Virginian, 
December 12, 1893. 

132New York Times, June 6, 1893. 

133Norfolk Virginian, August 22, 1896; New York Times, September 11, 1896. 
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As a result of the competition between the roads the profits soon proved 
very disappointing. Of course the years of depression help to account for the 
reduced income. Also since the lines followed a shorter route to the ocean 
than those leading to New York and New England, they naturally gave the 
latter no little amount of competition. The whole problem was met in 1901 
by the formation of a community of interests plan under the leadership of 
President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Under this plan the 
Pennsylvania made large purchases of C. & O. stock so as to obtain, along 
with the Vanderbilt, New York Central, and Big Four interests, a controlling 
interest in the Chesapeake. At the same time the Pennsylvania secured a 
controlling interest in the Norfolk and Western. The result was clearly 
stated by a competent authority in 1907; “The affiliations of the Norfolk 
and Western have been naturally those of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
as its nearest competitor, the Chesapeake and Ohio, was jointly controlled 
by the Pennsylvania and New York Central, competition in this field has 
naturally been eliminated.”"* The Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
report of 1907, after explaining the question of ownership in detail, stated 
“that the result was to practically abolish substantial competition between the 
carriers of coal in the territories under consideration.” 

A gigantic coal monopoly had been created which owned the railroads as 
well as the coal mines. The C. & O. and the N. & W. had eliminated com- 
petition between themselves, and they were now in a position to destroy the 
independent mines and operators by charging excessive rates on coal carried 
over their lines. In 1887 the Virginia Farmers’ Assembly had urged the 
legislature to restrict railroads rigidly to the business of common carriers, 
for “the system now practiced by certain railroad companies of buying up, 
so as to monopolize, the coal and other mineral lands of the country is 
pregnant with the greatest evil.”*’ There was truth in the charges made by 
Governor Wilson of West Virginia against the Chesapeake and Ohio in 
1888. His charge that the railroad deliberately planned “that our progress 
and development shall be held within the limit of its discretion, and that 
the value of our products and the fruits of our labor shall, through the 
destruction of individual enterprise, be deposited in its insatiable maw”™ 
turned out not to be the statement of a demagogue but of a man whom time 
proved largely to be right. 


rr ae American Railways as Investments, 156-161; 510-517. 

Tbid., 511. 

136Cited by G. Myers, History of the Great American Fortunes (New York, 1936), 367-8. 
137Di , February 10, 11, 1887. 

138New York Times, March 11, 1888. 
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As a result of the elimination of competition among the railroads, this 
ownership of mines and railways by the same companies was one of the chief 
abuses open to attack in the early years of the present century. Both the 
United States Industrial Commission and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reported that abuses resulted from the system and that it was effec- 
tive in eliminating competition both in the anthracite and bituminous coal 
business.’ In February, 1906, the Supreme Court upheld the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Chesapeake and Ohio and the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford railroads when it declared that a road could 
not evade the interstate law by acting as a coal dealer and a carrier at the 
same time and by selling coal at prices which allow less than the published 
freight rates after the cost of the coal at the mines is deducted.” In June of 
the same year the Hepburn Act was passed over the vehement opposition of 
the railroads, and one of its provisions prohibited any road from carrying 
any commodities, except timber, which were owned by the railways them- 
selves. In this as in other things it was difficult to prove charges against the 
roads, for they usually operated through subsidiary enterprises which were 
not legally the same as the roads although they were run by about the same 
men and owned by the same interests. 

The three great north and south railroads that mean much to Virginia are 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, and the Southern. The 
first two were formed from smaller lines into consolidated companies within 
a few years after the reorganization of the Southern in order to meet the 
latter’s competition." The first was formed in 1900 by a combination of 
many lines. It had important terminals at Norfolk and north and south con- 
nections through Richmond and Washington. It soon secured a controlling 
interest in the Louisville and Nashville, and by 1906 it controlled either 
directly or by ownership of a half or greater interest, 11,784 miles of track.” 
By 1906 both the Southern and the Atlantic Coast Line were listed as being 
under Morgan control. At the turn of the century Morgan’s railroad 
empire embraced about 47,000 miles and about ten years later it was said 
by an expert accountant to have a capitalization of about $4,379,000,000. 


The consolidation of the roads that form the Seaboard Air Line was largely 


139Myers, op. cit., 362-9. 

140Parsons, The Railways, the Trusts and the People (Philadelphia, 1906), 255. 

141Campbell, op. cit., 158; New York Times, April 9, 1895. 

142Snyder, American Railways as Investments, 83. 

143Interstate Commerce Committee Report, etc., 1906, 40-1, cited by Campbell, op. cit., 331. 
14] bid., 329, citing Moody’s Truth’s About the Trusts, 492-3, and Punjo Investigation, 985-6. 
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the work of John Skelton Williams, of Richmond, and Baltimore interests. 
However, Williams soon lost control of it to a group headed by Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, who already had large holdings in the Southern.” 

By the early years of the new century Virginia and southern railroads had 
become part of a community of interests arrangement by which they were 
virtually consolidated with and controlled by “the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central and capitalists allied with them.” The World's Work 
in its monthly financial article of October, 1903, aptly summarized the situa- 
tion: “Here, then, we find the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Norfolk & Western, the Southern Railway, the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Atlantic Coast Line—six powerful southern railroads—held not, in- 
deed, by entirely identical interests, but by interests identical in one purpose, 
that of keeping the railroad territory east of Chicago under close, firm and 
profitable control.” 

As to whether this community of interests plan was necessary to enable 
the roads to prosper and render efficient service or was done against the in- 
terests of the public is an arresting point. A survey of the evidence on both 
sides leads to the conclusion that while the roads needed to stabilize their 
position by eliminating or lessening the rate wars of the nineties, which were 
harmful to the roads and of doubtful value to the public, the consolidation 
plan operated generally in the interests of the affiliated groups. No provision 
existed for the reasonable and adequate protection of the shipper. The roads 
immediately increased freight rates which enabled them to improve the 
lines, provide better service, and increase their profits. The gross tonnage 
of the C. & O. increased 63 per cent from 1899 to 1906 while its freight 
earnings increased 77 per cent.'*” One might reasonably question whether 
even this greater tonnage and income would not have been realized anyway 
as a result of greater general prosperity after 1900. It should not be forgotten 
that the basis for the progress and prosperity of the Norfolk and Western was 
laid when its freight and passenger rates were much lower than that charged 
by the average road and that these low rates were in competition with the 
roads leading to New York. In 1896 this road had refused to become a 
member of the Joint Traffic Association designed to control rates.” The 
best evidence of the effectiveness of the competition with the New York 
lines is the willingness of the latter to spend large sums in order to eliminate 


145New York Times, October 7, 30, November 18, 19, 1896; Snyder, op. cit., 646-7. 
146W orld’s Work, October, 1903. 

147Snyder, op. cit., 161. 

M48New York Times, May 27, 1896. 
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it. When it was eliminated and rates were fixed by the northern controlling 
interests, the advantages that Virginia’s ports possessed in the way of shorter 
distances and ample harbors were greatly nullified.” If Norfolk could 
double her population during the last two decades of the century during 
much of which the country was in the midst of a severe depression accom- 
panied by unusual economic and political instability, is it unreasonable to 
assume that her prosperity and progress during the next two decades would 
have been still greater if she had possessed the same freight rate advantages 
which were hers in the earlier period? It was bad for the future of Virginia 
and her ports when her two east and west railroads went into the hands of 
the Morgan, Vanderbilt, and Pennsylvania interests. It seemed that hence- 
forth the country’s prosperity would bring prosperity to Virginia, but because 
of manipulated arrangement and not the lack of material advantages that 
prosperity would be limited. The established position and the greater wealth 
of New York were finally balanced against Virginia. No longer did New 
York papers lament the advantages of Virginia’s ports and express fear of 
the final effect. The railroads of the country were in a position either to 
serve the nation well or to abuse their power against the interests of the 
shipper. At least they were in more stable and more reliable hands than 
they had been twenty years before, and that indicated progress. The whole 
economic system was subject to their will, and without regulation there 
would have been ample opportunity to discover whether President Stryker 
of Hamilton College was right when he said that “the community of interests 
is not the interests of the community.” 

But the bolstering of the position of the railroads by private agreements 
helped to arouse public opinion in the interest of greater regulation. The 
community of interests arrangement led to the passage of the Hepburn Act 
in 1906 which increased the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The long battle in Virginia for a railroad commission with effective 
powers ended with the provision in the constitution of 1902 for the State 
Corporation Commission which had extensive control over railroads as 
well as other corporations. In addition, the completion in 1909 of the 
Virginian Railway from the coal mines of West Virginia to Norfolk pre- 
served competition in the carriage of coal. This road was built after the 
C. & O. and the N. & W. refused to grant H. H. Rogers a satisfactory rate 
on his coal.’ It yielded inadequate returns on the cost and probably repre- 


149P. A. Bruce, Rise of the New South (Philadelphia, 1905), 256-7. 
1Snyder, op. cit., 161. 
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sented an investment disproportionate to the needs.’*' The two roads already 
in existence could easily have taken care of the traffic. 

By the twentieth century no longer were Virginia and the South isolated 
from the rest of the country. They were bound with the North not only by 
steel rails but by northern control.’* The railroads of the South were in a 
position to serve and build up the section. The great question was: would 
this be done or would rates and general policies be determined by the in- 
terests not of the South but of industry and railroads in the North where 
those who controlled the southern lines had most of their investments? 
Theoretically the Interstate Commerce Commission might have been ex- 
pected to prevent this, but invariably nearly all of the members of this com- 
mission were to come from the North where they had received their railroad 
training and experience. And even with the best intentions it would take 
a long time to change the intricate rate-making practices which had been 
built up in the years since the Civil War. 


151William Z. Ripley, Railroads: Finance and Organization (1920), 47. 

152Many Virginians of an older generation had been alarmed at the developments. Among them 
was the Reverend R. L. Dabney, who remained unreconciled to the new industrial and material 
developments. His criticism in 1882 was in some respects even more true at the turn of the 
century: “Once the Commonwealth owned all the highways by water and by land. . . . Now the 
highways are the p of great carrying corporations <6 command more men as their 
disciplined employees than the government's own standing army, before whose revenues the whole 
incomes of commonwealths are paltry trifles, to whose will legislatures hasten to bow. Each of 
these roads points virtually to New York. To that city, yes, to one corner of Wall Street in that 
city, centre all their debts, their loans, their revenues, their chief management.” ag at 
Hampden-Sydn College, Virginia, 1882, on “The New South.” Rare Virginia Pamphlets, Vol. 
19, University of Virginia. 
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GENEALOGY 


THE WALLERS 
OF ENDFIELD, KING WILLIAM COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


by Anprew Lewis RiFFE 


With notes by CLayron TorrENCE 


Part II 


Tue Honorasie BENJAMIN WALLER (1716-1786) 


Tue sons of Colonel John and Dorothy (King) Waller of “Endfield,” King 
William County, and “Newport” in Spotsylvania County, all followed in 
their father’s footsteps and served their community in various offices of re- 
sponsibility and trust. Their daughter, Mary Waller (1691-1781) married 
Zachary Lewis, of Spotsylvania County, a lawyer of distinction in his day. 
But among the Waller sons there was one who rose to marked prominence 
during the later years of Virginia’s Colonial life, the period of the Revolu- 
tionary War and the early days of the Commonwealth. This was Benjamin 
Waller, born at “Endfield” in King William County, October 1, 1716, who 
went to make his residence in Williamsburg; the seat of Virginia's Colonial 
government, where, full of honors, he died May 31, 1786. 

While yet a mere boy on his father’s plantation—a boy of about ten years 
old, it was that fortune smiled upon Benjamin Waller through his gaining 
the friendship of one of Virginia’s notable colonial worthies. At “Endfield” 
plantation, on the Mattapony River, there was a ferry that besides its more 
general local use supplied a crossing for the river for travelers of the highway 
from the counties farther south to counties towards the Rappahannock and 
Potomac River sections. This was the way of travel of the Honorable John 
Carter, secretary of state of the colony, from his home Shirley, on the James 
River and his office in Williamsburg to his “Corotoman” estate in Lancaster 
County, in the Northern Neck of Virginia. This was the accustomed way 
of his travel from estate to estate; but, sometimes difficulties in crossing the 
Mattapony would detain him at “Endfield” with consequent entertainment 
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by Colonel Waller at his plantation home on the high bluff above the 


water course. 

One evening, while thus the guest of Colonel Waller, the youthful 
Benjamin, son of the master of “Endfield,” coming in from school immedi- 
ately attracted the attention of his father’s guest, who, calling him to his side, 
plied him with questions in regard to his studies. Quite evidently the 
youngster put his best foot forward in meeting the advances of Mr. Secre- 
tary; while the readiness with his replies to the gentleman’s questions so 
interested that worthy that then and there he came to the conclusion that 
here was a lad of uncommon parts, who should have full educational ad- 
vantages for the development of his powers. “Give me that boy and I will 
make a man of him” said the honored guest to his host. No doubt Colonel 
Waller, who smilingly answered “Yes,” to his guest’s request, thought this 
but the passing fancy of the great official, soon to be forgotten, and that no 
more would be heard of it. But, at his departure, when resuming the way 
of his journey to “Corotoman,” Mr. Secretary Carter reminded Colonel 
Waller that he would soon be returning on his homeward way, and that 
young Benjamin must be ready to accompany him. However, Colonel 
Waller still humorously doubting that the gentleman really meant what 
he said, let the thought roll from his mind as the wheels of the Carter chariot 
rolled from his door. 

But, the Honorable Mr. Secretary Carter's intention in regard to the lad 
was as strongly rooted as was Carter power strong to have its way. True to 
his word, came the honorable gentleman to the door of “Endfield” on a day 
not long after as he was returning home; and to his vexed amazement the 
young Benjamin had not been made ready to journey with him! “I will 
take him just as he is,” blazed the honorable Mr. Secretary Carter; and the 
astounded Colonel Waller, yielding to Carter power to have its way, gave 
his young Benjamin into the keeping of the great gentleman. So it was 
that the youthful Benjamin Waller, after farewells from his family, was 
bundled into the Carter chariot and started on his eventful journey out into 
the world by the side of the great gentleman whose favor he had won. 

A day long to be remembered by members of the Waller household was 
that day of the young Benjamin Waller’s departure. The dense borders 
of undergrowth surrounding the high bluff on which the mansion house 
with its dependencies stood beneath embowering great trees; the miller’s 
dust and fern growing luxuriantly; the cat-tails in the lower land dusty- 
hued, the sparkling river's water, warm in the sunlight—and the Carter 
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chariot wending its way on the road—the road to large opportunity for the 
youth whom the Honorable Mr. Secretary Carter had befriended. And the 
lad thus journeying did not fail to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded him. 

First came Benjamin Waller's education at the College of William and 
Mary; then he was placed in the secretary’s office; he became one of the 
clerks of the Council and of the General Court; he was a representative of 
James City County in the House of Burgesses 1747-1761; eminent in his 
profession of the law, he was made a member of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth in 1779, where he served with distinction until his death 
in 1786. 

This is a true story—the facts we have stated are recorded in the diary 
of Benjamin Waller’s grandson, the Honorable Littleton Waller Tazewell.® 
The ageing pages of this diary — a treasure sacredly preserved in the manu- 
script collections of the Library of the College of William and Mary—carry 
the items that like lights illuminate the way that Benjamin Waller traveled 
from “Endfield” plantation, King William County, through three-score years 
of time, from his desk in primary school to a seat on the bench of the high 
court of his Commonwealth. The promise that the great Mr. Secretary 
Carter saw in the ten-year-old lad had been ably fulfilled when that lad, 
grown to three-score years and ten, was called by the great Judge Eternal to 
divest himself of the robe which he had so worthily worn in the exercise of 


his office as an earthly judge. 


Tue Frve WALLER CLERKS OF SPOTSYLVANIA 


Wute Benjamin Waller was pursuing the notable course of his life in the 
colony’s seat of government in Williamsburg, his father and brothers were 
most active in the affairs of their county. We have related the facts of the 
official life of Colonel John Waller (1673-1754. — magistrate, sheriff, 
militia officer, member of the House of Burgesses, vestryman and clerk of 
Spotsylvania County; and have named the offices held by his several sons. 


33Littleton Waller Tazewell (1774-1860), distinguished statesman; lawyer, United States senator, 

ernor of Virginia; son of The Honorable Henry Tazewell (1753-1799) and his wife, Dorothy 
Elizabeth Waller (1754-1777) daughter of the Honorable Benjamin Waller (1716-1786). 
Governor Tazewell wrote a very i account of the life of his maternal grandfather, 
Benjamin Waller. This account is given in the Littleton Waller Tazewell manuscript which is on 
deposit with the Library of the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. The note 
on Benjamin given oF facts stated ag Waller 
manuscript. See Tyler, E ia irginia Bio , Volume I, 351, 
Stanard, Colonial Virginia Register. 


Thomas Waller (1705- circa 1765) 


From a copy, owned by L. Harvey Poe, Jr., 
from the original.) 


Benjamin Waller (1716-1786) 


(From a photograph, owned by L. Harvey Poe, Jr., 
of the original.) 
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Mrs. Dorothy (Waller) Tazewell 
(1754-1777) 
Daughter of Benjamin Waller (1716-1786) and wife of Henry Tazewell. 


(From an engraving in Weddell’s Virginia Historical Portraiture, by 
permission of Virginia Historical Society) 


Littleton Waller Tazewell 


(1774-1860) 
Son of Henry and Dorothy (Waller) Tazewell. 


(From a photograph of an old portrait) 
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John Tayloe Corbin 
(circa 17467-1794) 
He married Mary, daughter of Judge Benjamin Waller. 


From the portrait owned by the late Mrs. John Lee Pratt, of 
“Chatham,” Stafford County. (By permission.) 
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Most notable in the history of this family is its connection with the Clerk- 
ship of the County of Spotsylvania, which was held successively from 1722 
to 1786 by Colonel John Waller, his sons Edmund and William Waller, 
and his grandsons John Waller (son of William) and John Waller (son of 
Benjamin). Colonel John Waller some years before his removal to Spotsyl- 
vania County (of which he became the first clerk) aspired to the clerkship 
of King William County. The record of the meeting of the Governor's 
Council, March 12, 1701/2, carries this interesting item: 

John Waller having petitioned his Excellency that he might be appointed Clerk of 
King William County, and his Excellency asking the advice of the Council thereupon 
they are unanimously of opinion that it will be most for his Matys Service and the 
interest of that County that the said M* Waller be continued in y* Commission of 
the Peace: But forasmuch as the s? Mt Waller hath upon several occasions given 
proofs of his diligence and fidelity in discharging the Trusts reposed in him, His 
Excell” by advice aforesaid is pleased to appoint him Sheriff of the abovest County, 


for the ensuing year 1702.* 


Colonel John Waller's ambition to occupy the clerkship of a county was, 
however, gratified, for he was appointed the first clerk of Spotsylvania 
County holding that office most creditably from August 1722 until April 
1742 when he was succeeded by his son Edmund Waller. In the record of 
proceedings of the first court held for Spotsylvania, August 7, 1722 appears 
this item: 

John Waller producing a Commission bearing date the 26th day of July 1722 to be 
Clerk of the County of Spotsylvania to the Gentleman Justices above named, the same 
being read as usual, was sworn Clerke of the said County he having taken the oaths 
& signed the test as the Law enjoins.® 


The succession of Edmund Waller to the clerkship of Spotsylvania is 
attested by the following record: 


Edmund Waller presented his Hon.t John Carter, Esq. Secretary of this Colony 
Commission to be Clerk of this County Court bearing date April the 17th, 1742 & he 
having taken the Oaths appointed by law & Subscribed The Test was Sworn Clerk 
of the Court.% 


34Executive Journal of the Council of Colonial Virginia, Volume II (August. 3, 1699-April 27, 
1705), page 235. Our attention was called to this item by Doctor Malcolm H. Harris, West 
Point, Virginia 

35$potsylvania County records, Will Book A, 1722-1749, page 1 (in section giving orders of 
court). We wish to especially acknowledge the assistance given us by George H. S. King, of 
Fredericksburg, in identifying the Waller clerks of Spotsylvania oa 

Spotsylvania County records, Order Book 1728-1749, page 166. The following order was also 
entered: “Ordered that John Waller, Gent. late Clerk of a County deliver up all the records, 
papers and everything belonging to the office of this county, to Edmund Waller, the present clerk.” 
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Edmund Waller continued as clerk of Spotsylvania County until October 
1751 when he resigned and was succeeded by his brother William Waller 


as the following item of record attests: 


At a Court held for Spotsylvania County on Tuesday the 3rd Day of December 
Anno Domini 1751 . . . William Waller Gent. producting a Commission under the 
hand & Seal of the Hon.» Thomas Nelson Esq.t (Deputy) Secretary of the Colony 
& Dominion of Virginia Dated the Ninth Day of November last to be Clerk of this 
County (in the room of Edmund Waller Gent. who had resigned the said office) 
And having taken the oaths appointed by law & Signed the test & the oath of a 
Clerk is admitted accordingly.*’ 


In a letter dated “oth Day of December 1751” to Benjamin Waller from 
his father Colonel John Waller, Colonel Waller thus refers to the appoint- 
ment of William Waller as clerk in succession to Edmund Waller. Thanking 
Benjamin for several favors he writes: 


. .. and Especially for your Kindness & Trouble you had in making your Interest with 
his Honr. the Secretary about procureing the Clerks place for your Bror William on 
the Resignation of your Bror Edmund, which I am satisfied none other could have 
done to bring things so clear about, & with such dispatch to the disappointment of 
ends intended by the discontented who did not wish well to our family, And your 
Brothers are very much obliged to you for your great favors to them in that case and 
myself takes it extreme Kindly for your favors done them and upholding the reputa- 
tion of all our family.*8 


From this passage in Colonel John Waller’s letter we certainly see how 
influential his son Benjamin Waller had become and how he exercised his 
influence in behalf of obtaining the appointment of his brother William to 
office. While we have not discovered in remaining records just why 
Edmund Waller resigned the office of clerk of Spotsylvania, Colonel John 
Waller’s letter seems to indicate that there may have been local influence 
that brought about that resignation. Further on we shall have more to say 
about Edmund Waller and the circumstances of his life. 

William Waller continued to hold the office of clerk of Spotsylvania until 
his death in December 1760 when he was succeeded by his son John Waller. 
In the record of a court held for Spotsylvania County, February 4, 1760 
appears this entry: 

37Spotsylvania County records, Order Book 1749-1755, page 139. At the same court William 
Waller gave bond as surveyor of Spotsylvania County. There does not appear in the Order Book 
any record of the resignation of Edmund Waller as Clerk. The only reference to his resignation is 


in the order above reciting William Waller's qualifying as clerk. 
38See for this letter of Colonel Waller, post under “The Letters.” 
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Jn.° Waller Gent. Produced a Com." from under the hand of The Honb.'* Tho.* 
Nelson, Esq.t Deputy Secretary of this Colony to be Clerk of the s.4 County Where- 
upon he took the oaths to his Majesty's Person & Government as also the Oath of 
a Clerk, &.59 


John Waller continued as clerk of Spotsylvania until as late as October 
1773 when he appears still to be attesting deeds placed on record. He was 
succeeded in office by his first cousin, John Waller, designated “junior,” 
son of Benjamin Waller. 

At a court held for Spotsylvania County, March 17, 1774 there appears 
this record: 

John Waller jr produced a Comm. from the Hone Tho.* Nelson Esq. to be Clk 


of this County & he took the Oaths to his Majesty's person & Governm.' & Subscribed 
to the test & took the Oath of Clk of this Court & was admitted in his office.” 


This John Waller continued in office until 1786 when he was succeeded 
by John Chew, thus bringing to a close the succession of Wallers in the 
clerkship of Spotsylvania County. Governor Littleton Waller Tazewell, 
in the Tazewell Manuscript (in the Library of the College of William 
and Mary) refers to this last named John Waller, clerk (1774-1786) as 
his “uncle,” thereby definitely identifying him as John Waller, son of 
Benjamin Waller; for Governor Tazewell was, maternally, a grandson of 
Benjamin Waller. 

Thus for something more than half a century members of the Waller 
family held the clerkship of Spotsylvania in succession: a father, two of his 
sons and two of his grandsons. The office of clerk of a county was one of as 
great importance in colonial times as it is today; and in so far as the keeping 
of the records of court proceedings is concerned — the land records, the 
testamentary records and all other other records of a court — the Waller 
clerks of Spotsylvania exercised the duties of the office in incomparable 
fashion. 


Epmunp WALLER (circa 1718-1771) 


Wu fortune smiled so generously on John and William and Thomas 
and Benjamin Waller, sons of Colonel John Waller, a contrasting cloud of 
misfortune finally enveloped the life of their brother Edmund Waller, 
(circa 1718-1776). Well enough the life of this Edmund Waller began. 
He like the other sons of his father was financially well-conditioned — his 


39Spotsylvania County records, Minute Book 1755-1765, page 153. 
“Spotsylvania County records, Order Book 1768-74, page 300. 
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was no mean estate in lands and servants; and certainly he was considered 
well fitted to receive earthly honors. In May 1742, when about 25 years 
old, he succeeded his father in the prominent and responsible office of 
clerk of the county of Spotsylvania; holding this office for something over 
nine years. On December 8, 1742 Edmund Waller qualified to his com- 
mission as captain of a company of foot in the Spotsylvania militia.’ He 
married, October 18, 1740, Mary Pendleton, daughter of Philip and 
Elizabeth (Pollard) Pendleton and granddaughter of Philip Pendleton 
(1650-1721) of Essex and King & Queen Counties, first of that notable 
name in Virginia. Mrs. Mary (Pendleton) Waller was on the paternal 
side, a first cousin of the distinguished Edmund Pendleton (1721-1803) 
statesman and jurist; and, on the maternal side, a cousin of Judge Pendleton’s 
second wife, Sarah Pollard. 

Then in 1751 with his resignation (for which the cause has as yet not 
been discovered) from the clerkship of Spotsylvania County, Edmund 
Waller's affairs apparently reached a state of marked confusion. As early 
as May 21, 1751 Edmund Waller conveyed, for £110 currency, to his 
father, John Waller, his home plantation to be held in trust for the said 
Edmund during his lifetime and after his death to be divided among his 
children: John, Benjamin, William Edmund and Mary Waller. On 
October 2, 1752, Edmund Waller mortaged to his brother William Waller, 
five slaves and stock of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs; his household furniture 
and all other personal estate, to save harmless the said William Waller who 
had become security on a bond of the said Edmund given to Benjamin 
Waller in the sum of £150. Colonel William Waller, in his will (dated 
October 22, 1756; probated May 6, 1760), directs his “brother Benjamin 
Waller to settle the account of affairs with our brother Edmund Waller.” 
On May 27, 1761 Benjamin Waller rendered his opinion in this matter, 
incorporated in a document (recorded in Spotsylvania Court, March 1, 
1762) in which he declared that the said William Waller “never intended 
to make the said Edmund pay the money due on the said mortgage, but 
kept up the same for the security of the said Edmund’s creditors and the 
benefit of his family in case there should be any surplus;” declaring that 
the mortgaged property “be and stand liable for the Paiment of all the Debts 
justly due from the said Edmund to any person (except the Debt due to 
the said William’s estate);” and that any remainder thereafter “be settled 


41Spotsylvania County records, Order Book 1738-1749, page 192. 
42Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 43, page 278. 
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and conveyed to the use of the younger children of the said Edmund not 
already provided for;” the profits thereof to go to said Edmund as their 
natural guardian for use of their maintenance. Then on May 31, 1765 
Edmund Waller and Mary, his wife, (with John Semple surviving partner 
of Robert Baylor, deceased, who held mortgage thereon, dated August 22, 
1764, for £60) conveyed to Robert Wilkinson, 151 acres; the same being 
residue of a tract of land whereon said Waller and several of his children 
now live, and in which said Waller remains seized in fee simple after 
several shares or parts are allotted to each of his children who were entitled 
thereto by the will or settlement heretofore made of said tract of land by 
John Waller, Gent. deceased, father of the said Edmund, in his lifetime. 
The said 151 acres having been sold by auction by joint consent of said 
Edmund Waller and John Semple, the said Wilkinson bidding £50: 155s. 
became the purchaser. Title to the said land is hereby secured to said 
Wilkinson.* 

The documents quoted above clearly indicate the condition of Edmund 
Waller’s financial affairs. It is evident that he was deeply in debt and that 
his property was held in trust for his use during his lifetime and secured to 
his children after his death.* 

Though Edmund Waller's property was held in trust yet he was not 
destitute for that property was a substantial one. He and his wife were 
given a home and servants during their lives and an inheritance secured 


43Spotsylvania County records, Deed Book D, 1742-51, 457-8 (Edmund Waller’s deed of 
trust to John Waller); Deed Book E, 1751-61, pages 85-6 und Waller's mortgage to William 
Waller); Will Book B, 1749-59, page 445 (will of William Waller); Deed Book Es 761-66 

114 (Benjamin Waller’s opinion relative to Edmund Waller's mortgage to William Waller); 
Ibid. pages 630-4 (Edmund Waller's conveyance to Wilkinson). 

At a court held for Spotsylvania County, July 16, 1753, Edmund Waller, Gent. “charged 
with manslaughter or felonious killing and Slaying of Thomas Barnes, late of this County, 
deceased on the Sixth day this present month [i.e. July 6, 1753]” for which he had been committed 
to jail, was brought to the bar and examined, the Mittimus and coroner’s inquest upon the deceased 
being read and witnesses examined and the prisoner heard in his defence. The Court found the 
said Edmund Waller guilty of manslaughter of said Thomas Barnes, and that he should “be tried 
for the sup fact at the next General Court . . .;” The Court also were of opinion, “that the 
prisoner is bailable.” John Waller and William Waller, Gentlemen, became securities with the 
said Edmund Waller, in the amount of £2000 (total) for the said Edmund Waller's a rance 
for trial at the General Court designated. The witnesses were also placed under bond for their 
a ces at the General Court to give evidence in the case. (Spotsylvania County court, Order 

k 1749-1755, page 316). What the action of the General Court was in this case we do not 
know as the records of that Court have long since disappeared. From the fact that Edmund Waller 
is wag traceable as continuing to reside in aay wae County until his death in 1771 it seems 
likely that either he was cleared of the charge by the General Court or that only temporary 

und Waller’s being tried for ughter in the death of Thomas Barnes at his hands. 
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to their children.” Edmund Waller died in the fall of the year 1771. On 
November 21, 1771 Benjamin Waller qualified (by giving bond in the 
amount of £800) in Spotsylvania County Court, as administrator of the 
estate of Edmund Waller, deceased.* 

Edmund and Mary (Pendleton) Waller were the parents — (among 
other children) of the two distinguished colonial Baptist ministers: the 
Reverend John Waller (1741-1802) and the Reverend William Edmund 
Waller (1747-1830). The Reverend John Waller, was born in Spotsylvania 
County, December 23, 1741 and was ordained, June 20, 1770, as pastor 
of a Baptist congregation that had been instituted in his neighborhood. He 
extended his preaching ministry to several Virginia counties several times 
coming in conflict with Colonial authorities because he refused to seek the 
legal license required of dissenting ministers. His zealous work attracted 
great attention. In November 1793 he moved to Abbeville, South Carolina 
where he died July 4, 1802. The Reverend William Edmund Waller was born 
in Spotsylvania County in 1747. After holding a pastorate there he moved 
to Garrard Courty. Kentucky, 1784 returning to Virginia in 1803 where 
he died in 1830 in the 83rd year of his age. The Reverend Absolem Waller, 
a nephew of the Reverend John [1741-1802] and the Reverend William 
Edmund [1747-1830], Waller, also exercised an able ministry in the Baptist 
Church in Virginia; while their great-nephew, the Reverend John Lightfoot 
Waller (1809-1854) of Kentucky became not only a Baptist minister of 
great distinction but an educator and editor of note. Numerous descendants 
of this branch of the Waller family, both in Virginia and Kentucky, have 
been men of marked distinction in the life of their respective Common- 
wealths: civil and military officials; educators and churchmen.” 


Tue WALLER FaMILy Papers 


Ir appears that because of circumstances connected with the greatly deranged 
condition of Edmund Waller’s financial affairs the Waller Family Papers 


45For the names of the children of Edmund and Mary (Pendleton) Waller, and their marriages 
see Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 53, No. 3 (July 1951) page 352. 

46Spotsylvania County records, Will Book D, 1761-1772, page 504 (Bond of Benjamin Waller); 
an inventory of Edmund Waller's personal property, returned and recorded in Spotsylvania Court 
[December 17717]; total appraisement L160:14s.1-1/2d. Ibid. Will Book E, 1772-1798, page 1. 

47For accounts of the ocannd John Waller, the Reverend William Edmund Waller, the 
Reverend Absolem Waller and the Reverend John Lightfoot Waller see Sprague Annals of the 
American Baptist Pulpit . . . New York . . . 1860, pages 113-117; James B. Taylor, Lives of 
Virginia Baptist Ministers. Second Edition . . . Richmond . . . 1838, pages 77-84 and 248-264; 
A History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Virginia, by Robert B. Semple. Revised and 
extended by Rev. G. W. Beale. Richmond . . . 1894, pages 24 and 208; Dictionary of American 
Biography, Volume XIX, pages 383-384. 
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(letters, deeds and plats) which we are presenting in this study, were first 
gathered together and preserved. The original assembling of these papers 
was due to their use in a suit that grew out of transactions between Benjamin 
Waller and his father, Colonel John Waller, when Benjamin had come 
to the financial assistance of his brother Edmund. It appears that Benjamin 
Waller had paid out £110 for his brother Edmund, and that Coionel John 
Waller had conveyed to the said Benjamin, by deed May 21, 1751, certain 
land in King William County.* The amount acknowledged in the con- 
veyance as paid by Benjamin for that land was £110. Benjamin Waller 
considered that that amount was paid for the purchase of the land and that 
the conveyance thereof had no connection whatsoever with compensation 
for the £110 that he had paid for the relief of his brother Edmund. The 
suit, which came to determination in 1764, was between Benjamin Waller 
and his brother John Waller in regard to the proper boundaries between 
the land conveyed, May 21, 1751, by Colonel John Waller to the said 
Benjamin and the land that Colonel John Waller devised by his will 
(dated August 2, 1753; probated October 1, 1754) to his son John Waller.” 

On August 2, 1753 Colonel John Waller made his will, adding a codicil 
thereto on August 15, 1754. The will was probated October 1, 1754, 
when John Waller “eldest son and heir at law” of the testator was granted 
“time until next court to contest the validity thereof relating to land devised 


48The following is an abstract of the deed of John Waller to Benjamin Waller: May 21, 1751, 
John Waller of Spotsylvania County, Gent. to Benjamin Waller, of city of Williamsburgh, Gent. 
for £110 currency conveys, “all that tract or parcel of land lying and being in the county of Kin 
William in the parish of Saint John on Mattopony river containing by estimation four hun 
and twenty one acres be the same more or less . . . ; which said tract is part of a larger tract sold 
and conveyed to the said John Waller by Elias Downes by deed recorded in King & Queen County 
Court the twelfth day of June One thousand six hundred and ninety six . . . [Signed] John Waller 
(Seal) [red wax with impression; but owing to the broken condition of the seal the nature of the 
impression in the wax cannot now be made out.] Witnesses: Edmund Waller, Thos. Dickenson, 
Zachary Lewis, Junt., Z. Lewis, W™ Waller, Thomas Estes. The deed proved, at a General Court, 
Williamsburgh, October 16, 1751 and ordered recorded, “Teste Ben Waller Cl. Cur.” (This 
abstract is made from what is obviously the original deed which has been preserved in the Waller 
Family Papers, now owned by L. Harvey Poe, = Richmond.) Accompanying this deed is a plat, 
with description of metes and bounds “of (about) three hundred and seventy acres of hand 
exclusive of the sunken land, &c. adjoining the Reed Creek lying in the Parish of St. John and 
county of King William, sold by John Waller, Gent to his son Benj.* Waller . . . [surveyed] Nov. 
ye 1st 1751. p[er] W™ Waller.” Also FT - this deed is a rough drawing (no acreage 
mentioned) endorsed on back “A Platt of the L.4 I bought of my Father in K. W™ 1751.” This 
endorsement in the handwriting of Benjamin Waller. 

These facts appear from “The Answer of John Waller to the Bill of Complaint exhibited 
against him by Benjamin Waller, Esq. Complt.” in the suit instituted in King William County 
Court. The original (or more likely a contemporary copy) of John Waller's answer to the bill of 
complaint is in the collection of Waller Family Papers owned by L. Harvey Poe, Jr., Richmond. 
For a a of this collection of papers see Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
Volume 59, Number 3, (July 1951), page 337, footnote. 
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away from him, if he shall think fit.” John Waller, “eldest son and heir 
at law” did not make any contest of his father’s will, as shown by the record. 
It appears by the family letters and papers in his suit (both hereafter given) 
that Benjamin Waller became displeased with the purchase made by him 
from his father in May 1751 and claimed more land; and that John Waller, 
“eldest son and heir at law” felt himself put upon by his brother Benjamin’s 
claim. After much correspondence it appears by the letters that resort was 
had to great formality, even to sarcasm, over the matter. It was a merciful 
providence that took Mrs. Dorothy Waller out of this world before this 
wrangling over their inheritances took place between her sons, leading 
to their suit over division lines. The good lady had died in the Fall of 1759. 

The suit between Benjamin Waller and his brother John Waller in 
regard to their lands in King William County was heard in King William 
County Court, with determination thereof in February 1764, when it was 
ordered that the defendant, John Waller, “make a sufficient conveyance in 
law for confirming” the title to 421 acres to the plaintiff, Benjamin Waller; 
“and pay unto the Plaintiff his costs.” The defendant was, at his prayer, 
granted an appeal to the General Court. Whether he took advantage of this 
we do not know; but on May 16, 1764, John Waller made the conveyance 
as directed by the court to Benjamin Waller.®. In his will, dated February 
6, 1776 (probated April 18, 1776) John Waller (who had been the de- 
fendant in the suit, as related above) directed that his executors “sell my 


50Abstract of deed of John Waller to Benjamin Waller made under decree of court. May 16, 
1764, John Waller of Spotsylvania County, Gent. to Benjamin Waller, of Williamsburg, Esqr. 
Colonel John Waller, late of Spotsylvania County, deceased, who in his lifetime possessed of a 
large tract of land on the Mattapony river, St. John’s Parish, King William County, sold and 
conveyed 421 acres part thereof to his son the said Benjamin Waller and devised the residue of 
said tract by his will to his son the said John Waller; and a dispute having arisen after the death 
of the said Colonel John Waller between the said John and Benjamin, the sons, with regard to 
bounds of their respective parts of said land the said Benjamin commenced suit in County Court of 
King William in Chancery for settling and establishing said bounds which cause was heard in said 
court February 7, [1764] last when it was decreed and ordered that the line from the Letter A to 
the letter B as laid down in a plat survey of said landmark by William Parry pursuant to a former 
order in said cause should be established as the dividing line between said John and Benjamin and 
should be marked off by certain commissioners for the p appointed and that said John Waller 
should make a sufficient conveyance in law therefor ieee the said decree. John Waller in 
obedience to said decree, and for 5 shillings, |" by said Benjamin Waller hereby conveys to 
said Benjamin Waller all that tract or parcel of land in St. John’s Parish, King William County 
containing 421 acres of highland bounded as described in surveyors plat, hereto annexed by the 
Letters AD C B KIH G F and so to the beginning at A; and comfirms the line from the Teser 
A which is a Spanish oak and a corner to Wm. Isbell at head Fawn’s Branch and running from 
thence North 46° E to the letter D as laid down on said plat so as to include said Benjamin’s 421 
acres of high lands besides marshes and sunken ground thereto adjoining as the proper bounds 
and dividing line between the said John and Benjamin. [No witnesses.] Recorded King William 
County May 17, 1764. (A plat is attached to this deed). The original of this deed is in the 
collection of Waller Family Papers owned by L. Harvey Poe, Jr. 
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Waller Quarles Punch Bowl 


Fine Stoneware with classical figures applied on drab background 


7" high 14%" across the top 


This was owned by Waller Quarles (1773-1829), King William County. 


This bowl was used at a wedding in 1823 and very highly valued by his family. 


Owned by L. Harvey Poe, Jr., Richmond. 
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tract of land and plantation lying on Mattapony River in King William 
County.” At the sale of this land John Waller, the then clerk of Spotsyl- 
vania County (son of Benjamin Waller) became the purchaser.” 
Benjamin Waller had purchased land adjoining the part of the “Endfield” 
tract that he held by purchase from his father in May 1751.°%. All of these 
lands came into possession of John Waller (son of the said Benjamin 
Waller), who had also purchased the King William lands of John Waller, 
his uncle, in 1777, as recited above; so that John Waller (son of Benjamin) 
was in possession of 1,496 acres (that included all of the original “Endfield” 
tract) by the close of the Revolutionary War. These lands he held until 
the time of his death. On June 6, 1814 William Waller, executor of the 
said John Waller (son of Benjamin) sold and conveyed this land, called 
“Endfield,” to Carter B. Berkeley.* Tradition relates that Carter B. Berkeley 
used “Endfield” as a hunting lodge. Carter B. Berkeley died about 1834 
at which time this estate was awarded to his niece, Mrs. Alice Fontaine 


Armistead, of Lauderdale County, Alabama. Mrs. Armistead sold the 


51$potsylvania County records, Will Book E, 1772-1798, page 153; the will of John Waller. 

523 April 1777 — Pomfrett Waller, James Bullock and John ico , executors of the last will and 
testament of John Waller (Pamunkey ) late of Spotsylvania County to John Waller, of the County 
of Spotsylvania, Clerk. Said John Waller (Pamunkey) by his will dated 6th Feb 1776 
directed his executors to sell his land and plantation on Mattapony River, King William County. 
Therefore, for £1200, said executors sell and convey to said John Waller, Clerk, the said land and 
plantation containing 568-42 acres; reference is made to dividing line between Benjamin Waller 
and the said John Waller, decd., etc.; on Matta River, on the lower side of Reedy Marsh; 
and all the Houses, Buildings, Ferrys, Wharfs, so eng Orchards etc. etc. (There is no date of 
recording of this deed; and no record of the place where it was recorded). Original deed in the 
Waller Family Papers. 

536 December 1770 Elizabeth Martin widow and William Peters Martin, Gent. and Elizabeth 
his wife, all of King William County to Benjamin Waller, of Williamsburg, r. for £384 
currency convey 321 acres in St. John’s Parish, King William County, adjoining John Madison, 
the main County Road, Ambrose Lipscomb, James Martin, the said Benjamin Waller, John Austin, 
James Moyler, Richard Hunt, the head of the Miery Branch, Captain James Quarles; said land 
devised by John Martin, Gent., decd. to said Elizabeth Martin during her widowhood and after- 
wards to his son, the said William Peters Martin (67-2 acres part of this tract was conveyed to 
the said William Peters Martin by James Quarles). Recorded King William County Court, 20 
December 1770, 20 January 1771 and 17, October 1771. (Original deed in the Waller 
Family Papers) 

546 June 1814. William Waller, Executor of John Waller, deceased, to Carter B. Berkeley, a 
tract of land called “endfield” (Endfield) formerly belonging to John Waller, deceased, and 
directed by his will to be sold, on the Mattapony River, and containing 1,430 acres, bounded on 
the south and southeast by the land of Benjamin Waller, deceased, being the same land given by 
his father, John Waller, deceased, to him; by the land of Mary Ann Gregory and children called 
Courthouse; the land of Daniel Lipscomb; by the land of Fanny Quarles, called the red house; 
and the land of John Brumley, deceased; on the southwest by the land of Isaac Quarles; and on 
the west and northwest by the land of James Edwards 

7 June 1814. Carter B. Berkeley of Middlesex County, William Waller, executor of John 
Waller, deceased, of the County of York; and Herbert A. Claiborne, Major Beverley Robinson 
and William Burke, Jr., trustees. Deed of Trust on Endfield, the above land, to secure the 
a to Waller. King William County records, Book 6, 333-335; given in Ryland, Ki» ° 

illiam Deeds, Vol. IV, page 52. 
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property to John Cook,” whose family retained ownership until about a 
half century ago 

“Endfield” today is a comfortable farm house; the ancient brickwork in 
the double basement and high chimneys, laid in the traditional bond, is 
yet quite solid. Across the river front utility rooms have been added. The 
present entrance is nearly in the center. To the right is what was the 
living room and beyond a rather nice hall; the entrance to which was 
formerly on the end of the house. To the left of the present entrance are 
two chambers and an old steep stairway to the charming dormered rooms 
above. Gone is the great fireplace with its overmantle; gone are the mul- 
berry trees and the huckleberry ponds. The Waller graveyard is now only 
marked by a few gnarled cedars. No longer does the ferry ply its way 
across the quiet Mattapony; no longer is the dust of roadways stirred by 
the passing of carriages conveying the great and the near great across country 
to their plantations. But in “Pamunkey Neck”— beloved name for the area 
of King William County —one may yet feel, amid the trappings of 


modernity, a touch of ancient romance. 


* * * * 


We now proceed to give the letters which have been preserved in the 
collection of Waller Family Papers following them with the decrees of 
King William County Court in the suit of Waller vs. Waller, answer of 
John Waller to the Bill of Complaint in that suit and reproductions of two 
plats made from surveys of John Waller's portion of the “Endfield” lands 
Cone made in May 1755; the other in May 1756) and a reproduction of 
a plat of the “Endfield” lands as they stood when they were in possession 
of the estate of John Waller (son of Benjamin Waller), who was the last 
Waller owner of those lands and whose executor conveyed them to Carter 
B. Berkeley in June 1814. Following these documents will be a note on 
the Waller family coat of arms; abstracts of the wills of Colonel John Waller 
(1673-1754) of “Endfield” King William County, and “Newport,” Spotsyl- 
vania County, and of his wife Mrs. Dorothy (King) Waller (circa 1675- 
1759) and the will of Doctor John Waller (circa 1645-1723) of Newport 
Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, England. 


55Armistead to Cook deed. King William County records, Book IX, page 497. 
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Tue Lerrers™ 


Spotsylvania County, Novemb*. the 26% 1750 
Son 

Since yours of the 29* of last month I rece? yours of the 234 of 8ber, as you sent 
& your Bro* William with the Sp** of Hartshorn & Capt Watsons bill of Laden, your 
Brother when came home was taken with a Violent Cold, feavers & pains in his head, 
which brought on him a small touch of the Gravell and part of his old disorder that 
made him keep his room for severall days & not able to stirr out, but is on the mending 
hand & like to do well again, I saw him at Church last Sunday was senneth but he 
hath not been at my house since his return, neither hath I thro laziness of old age & 
business interferring to see him, I expect him at my house this day as he goes to Louisa 
Court. 

I send this by your Overseer Samuel Brown who intends to sett out to drive down 
twenty head of hoggs & with him — three potts of butter which I heartily wish safe 
down, On the 8" of this month I killed the stear at your Quarter, which weighed in 
all 369: out of which I let Overseer have sixty weight for meat to supply the carpenters 
while at work in building on your Plantation so that 1 had 309: my self & have 
Credditted your accot thirty five shillings for the same, which is the utmost rate as 
beef is sold at, Your accot I have here inclosed, as for anything for Medicins or other 
things wee supplye your people with, when sick, I freely give you & glad they did 
good, and at any time while I & your Mother please God are living, shall do by them, 
as I should by my oun, your being so Remote and they having no one els to apply to, 
& to send to Doctors on every slight Occasion, will only run you to charge, and on 
Sundays as they have used & take it by turns to come & partake of a Sunday dinner 
with my Negroes they are & shall be wellcom. I suppose the President Thomas Lee 
Esq* death, who Departed this life on Wednesday the 14" of this instant at his dwell- 
ing house after his return from Williamsburgh is no news to you, I am apt to think it 
will cause some revolution in State affaires here in the Government, On Friday the 
16% your nephew M: John Lewis sent to Louisa to a Called Court & from thence 
designed to sett out to New Kent to see his father, but as yet is not returned but 
your sister Lewis had a letter from him yesterday dated the 16% last & that he was 
well as could be reasonably expected. 

Yor Brot Edmund hath been very bad with a Grievous Cold and Cough & was 
afraid would turn to a Consumption, but the 18" of this Instant I received a letter from 
him & then he advised that he was much better & hope should get over it, I should be 
glad to know with [er] you ever wrote to him or he to you, anything about his 
Accommedateing that Bond, as I entered as his securety to you, by reason I have 
neglected to have that mortgage on his Land Acknowledge me in time, hopeing that he 

56“The Letters,” as they now stand in the collection of The Waller Family Papers are given here. 
It is recalled, however, by parties who examined these letters rior to their preparation or publica- 
tion in this article that there was another letter that contained the statement: “daughter Lewis was 
brought to bed with another baby.” That letter, designated “as the first one filed in this collection,” 
was written by Colonel John Waller, and has, unfortunately, disappeared. 
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would by selling you his land or some other ways make us both easy, and therefore 
loath to expose the matter, But if he should if Required Acknowledge it now desire 
to know wither the same mortgage will be good, and that you will write to remind 
him about discharging the Bond, which will be better for you then me, by reason I am 
not as yet threatened or troubled about the matter, I shall Refferr all other news to 
Samuel Brown or to my next, with our Kind love & Respects to your whole self I Rest 


your Lo: Fa: 
Joun WALLER 


Ps About ten days agoe your Brother Johns Daughter, Mary Overton ** to bed ** a 
boy. 

What I am indebted to you for the Sp*s of Hartshorn or anything ells I have forgot 

or Omitted, subtract it out of the ballance. 


[Addressed] to / Benjamin Waller Esqr./ 
In Williamsburgh./ 
[Inscribed] Col? John Waller/ 
November 26". 1750/ 
No 2 / 


November the first 1751: Spotsylva County 

Son 

My Daughter Lewis sending me word that she is sending down her husbands shaise 
& horses to Williamsburgh against the Generall Court breaks up, took the opportunity 
to inform you that your Overseer Samuel Brown hath done husking his corn, made 
& Measured 160: barrils of Ears which is eighty barrills of shelled corn, besides the 
Nubbins all for the Cattle. He yesterday fetched besides 1000 nailes & salt that he 
took up at Mr. Jackson on your Accot that Fredericksburgh & hath put up 20 hoggs 
to fatten & bring you down when fitt Your People are all Indifarently well, but your 
negro wench Fanny is not yet cried out, Yor Brother William yesterday was sennett 
sett out from home, intending to gett as Far as your Bror Thomas & carried his Survey- 
ing Instruments with him, in order to run the dividing line for the land I sold you, & 
from thence to Williamsburgh, to whom repeat all news* 1 thank God myself and 
your Mother are considering old age well, With our Kind Love & Respects to you & 


all yours I Rest 
Yor Lo: Fa: 


Joun Wa 


insert X for him to inform you 

& at his Release expect to hear all Williamsburgh news. 
[Addressed] To/ Benjamin Waller/ Esqt / In Williamsburgh/ 
[Inscribed] Col® John Waller / Nov* rst / No 3/ 
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Fredericksburgh Dect y* 4 1751 


Dear Sir 


Yesterday I Swore to my Commission & Acted as Clerk & the Court Sits Again 
today, so that I have little time to write but Just to Inform that Y* Records are not 
in Such order as I Expected, there being Sev' Deeds Wills &t* to Record, but they 
& all other things Shall be justly recorded as I promised, you have a Rough 
Draught of Y* land in King William, I have Spoke to the old Gent™ our Father 
About the land wanting, & he will write to You about it, when it is fairly Settled 


you Shall have a fairer plan, 


I am Y* affectionate Humble 


P.S. the Justices will Scarce 
be persuaded to Sit I must 
get a new Commission 


W.W. Dect Y¢ 8 1751 


Sevt 
W™ WALLER 


ag - to be alter’d in a Short time. 


Dect y* 8 1751, our father on some discourse yesterday at Fcksbrg thought proper to 
write to me this letter you have & Y* Overseer came to my house, I have nothing to 
Add but that tomorrow I move to my new house, the Court sat three days, & the Books 


& papers are removed to my house—— 


N.B. much Stir here about Burgesses. 


Y* as before 
W WALLER 


[Addressed] to Benj* Waller Esqt In Williamsburgh This 


& Sam! Brown. 


[Inscribed] William Waller Dect 4 [1751] No. 4 


Son 


Sunday Xber y* 8 1751 


Samuel Brown Comeing Early this morning to my house in order to go to yours to 
know wither you had any letters or business to send him to his Employer took the 
opportunity of sending the plans that you left with me about the land you was to 
devide between the Land I design to give to son John & what I sold to Son Benjamin, 
but after I know how that I intend son John holds out, then I shall endavor to do 
Equall Justice between them, though both of them are specified both in the sale & in 


my will, be there more or less 


When Leasure permits to see each other shall then talk it over In the Interim with 


our Love & Respects to yo™ whole self 


[Inscribed] 
Dec. 8-1751/Col® John Waller to/ 
Mr: Wm. Waller/ Lre/ [Not numbered] 


I Rest your Lo: Fa: 
Joun WALLER 
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Spotsylvania County 
the 9 day December 1751 
Son 

Since mine to you of Novmbr the first last I have Received Yours of Oct the 16th 
per Samuel Brown with the Physick, Gazettes, and your kind present of Lemmons 
likewise yours of November the 4th with one Gazette Inclosed, which letter I com- 
municated to your overseer what you wrote about buyeing the Corn etc, likewise re- 
ceived yours of the 1oth of Novemb:r last by yor Brother William, & Inclosed the 
General] Court Dockett and three Gazettes for which am very much Obliged to you, 
& Especially for your Kindness & Trouble you had in making your Interest with his 
Honr the Secretary about procureing the Clerks place for your Bror William on the 
Resignation of your Bror Edmund, which I am satisfied none other could have done 
to bring things so clear about, & with such dispatch to the disappointment, of ends 
intended by the discontented who did not wish well to our family, And your Brothers 
are very much obliged to you for your great favors to them in that case and myself 
takes it extreme Kindly for your favors done them and upholding the reputation of 
all our family, As yet I can not Inform you of all the transactions of the County per 
reason I having been all this last week attending at Court & the Vestry, But Bad 
weather happening & the thinness of the Court, the Courts business was not gone 
through. 

Your Brother William showed me the Plat of the Land I sold you Being Court 
time and not having opportunity to talk it over with him & he not knowing what 
surplus or deficiency might be in that Plat of 500 acres designed for son John, cannot 
give an Answer or Judgment as yet, designing to settle the matter Justly & Equitable 
between you both before please God I die, for as yet, my sale to you, & what is 
mentioned in my Will to your Brother, is Exprest more or less, As for all & affairs 
about your Plantation I shall reffer it wholly to your Overseer to Acquaint you, I was 
at your Plantation and the new Quarter he is clearing, & going to build there, I ap- 
prove of the place in my Judgment, being a pleasant prospect, good land, & very con- 
venient to as good spring as any in the Country. 

The Carpenter is getting of board for building, I took a view of your Corn in the 
hogg house, & what with fattening the hoggs & made use of in maintaining your 
Stock, the Corn is mightly Shrunk tho’ I think the hoggs are not so fatt as expected 
to see them, the next shall write what have thro hast have omitted to inform you, In 
the Interim With our kind love & Respects to your whole selfe, 


I rest 
Yor Lo. Fa. 
Joun WALLER 
[Addressed] 
To Benjamin Waller Esq' 
In Williamsburgh This 


Brown 


{Inscribed} John Waller Dect 9, 1751/No. 5/ 
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Dear Sir 

Yours I received and am highly obliged to you for your kind and Generous offer. 
My Inclination to purchase is strong, But my Station and purse are very Low & weak 
(By reason of many Losses in Slaves &t*) that I scarcely can with Honour & honesty 
keep my chin above water. 

I should be Glad to know your Lowest price, and if would Give me Time of Pay- 
ment, (how Long) By reason What Little money I have now by me, I want to pur- 
chase Slaves &t*, to Increase my force (being now Low even to five workers) I freely 
would buy your Land, could I in any manner pay for it to your Satisfaction. But I 
must struggle, as I Live & Gods permission, to Live with honesty & honour. 

Inclosed have sent a copy of a bill of Lading for a hh of Tob° sent to Mt Jacob 
Berry Mercht Desiring Your favour to Do for me, as you Intend to Do for my father 
I humbly requesting you not to Throw any Good money after bad for me. 

If at any time, any place, as you Shall think I am capable off, and can manage & 
Should offer, in order for mine & family a better support in this Life, I should be 
most heartily obliged to you, if then would remember me, and Get it for me. 

Our Best respects attend this to your whole self, and family, wishing your's all 
their healths. I am Dear S* your most affect & obed* Servant. 


J° 
Spotsylv® 8ber y® 28 1752 


P. S. Pardon my Scribble and Stile Being in haste hardly write my name in a month. 
[Addressed] For Benjamin Waller Esq™ In W™ burg 
[Inscribed] 1752 John Waller Junt Oct™ 28 N° 6 


Worthy Sir 

According to your Desire I have sent this to assure You, That I have Declined 
Taking five hundred P¢s Currt money to be paid in a week for my Land in K W™ 
according to the will, and Since have refused to answer, when asked if I would sell it, 
having had no answer from You It now seems by yours, that you never received my 
Letter which I sent you in gber or xber from hanover Court Last Or if had, you would 
have used me better, My Brother Thomas has rented my Land &tc to christmas next, 
after which Time It is at your service for five hundred Guineas, and pines enough to 
cut me Two thousand feet of Inch & Quarter planks when I shall require it. 

I shall be Glad You would send me your answer whether you will have it or not, 
By reason there is Gentleman wants to purchase, and has the money to pay Down, 
but have Intirely kept my mouth close shut, Till your answer, having given y® my 
promise for a first refusall. 

I am Sorry your losses are so abortive, about an End to y* Squabbles in my most 
Hon? Father’s Estate (There being no more Sign for peace than usual) a meer Trifle 
is the Difference between them, and must Think it is my Brother W™ or Some other 
person that is to Blame, and not M* Lewis (pardon my free writing to you if I am 
wrong it is my poor Opinion of the matter) If your Time will permit, pray Give me 
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your answer by Mt. Lewis about my Land for I assure you it shall never be sold 
under that price (without Necessity Drives me, which God be praised, is not yet, and 
am In great hopes Never will) 

I expect Daily to be sued by my Brot Edmund for the young Negro Daniel which 
I bought of Col? W™ by Auction. 

I will spend the price and the negro besides before I will be put upon, by him 
or any other person that upholds in it. 

I well Know from my Deceased Dear father’s mouth (after the making the codicil) 
that he never Intended to give the child any negroes or negro but only the Land, and 
that he Told me, my mother Did persuade him to 

Our Best respects attend you and all yours. 


I am Dear Sir 
Your affectionate hble servt 
Joun WALLER 


Spotsylv® March y* 27% 1755 

PS Excuse my nonsence and scribble 

NB 

Col? W™ for y° bought Harry for £11:15 

myself, Daniel 13 to be paid July y* 16 next. 

[Addressed] To Benjamin Waller Esqt In W™ burgh 
& the favour of Mt Lewis 


[Inscribed] John Waller Mar: 27 [1755] 


Worthy Sir/ 

I received Yours Exactly three Weeks from the Dates and being no Opportunity 
Since, Could not answer Sooner. I am sorry you Should be so Frighten at the price 
of Convenient Land, when Land above me on the river, is Sold for much more, and 
valued by twelve men on Oath to only one shilling Less. But I cannot think the 
Fright could be so very Great to make you think that the Land could not be Sold 
at that price in case you should arrive to the ages of our Late Hon® father & Grand- 
father, when by that time it will not be purchased for Twenty times as much in all 
human probability, Also my Reason tells me That you are Certainly mistaken about 
the price of Land in England, for am very sure that it was the Least price it was sold 
at above thirty years ago Certainly it is more now. 

God only be praised I am not in so great need to sell any Land or anything Else 
I have no right in Or in such want as to Take 500 Pistoles for my right in King W™ 
Land, Your pines nearer my house here are of no worth to me and therefore if My 
offer had been accepted by you, would have Done me no Good. 

I shall be Sorry as you to have my father’s will Exposed, Or his most Hon? Name 
Mentioned between us in public But as it is, or will be no fault of mine, I hope my 
conscience will not in any wise Accuse or Sting me for it. 
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You as well as the rest of the fraternity Know, That it is my Due, and much more 
Had I Due Intire, But my Good Father Lived too long for his Sences. And partiality 
having the Overrule of some body, But who. I can not, nor will not presume to say 
Took that Advantage of him. That Good old Gentleman (when alive) Told me 
That he had Done you Justice Enough for one hundred & ten pounds that he never 
Eat or Drank for, or would ever have got a farthing for from his son Edmund. 

I Doubt that You well knew, that your part of King W™ Land which was never 
more than 350 Acres by my fathers former wills was always Given to you and Your 
heires Lawfully begotten, and on failure of such to Edmund and his heirs forever. 
Permit me to say your money was well bestowed for a fee simple then. 

Since I received Yours I have been at the Charges and Trouble to get bounds by 
my father’s will Surveyed in a very Nice & accurate Manner and Generously Tell 
you That there is 512 acres of Land and no more in the same, Your stopping my 
plat in the hands of Col? W™ Occasioned me more Trouble than should have had, 
Therefore must thank you for useing me, so much like a Brother. 

You must use your own Discretion about fileing Your bill for your Claim, But if 
it is at my Choice, It will be at Supreme Court, that shall Give the final Decree. 

I shall be obliged to you to send me a Copy of your bill & when filed also a Copy of 
my father’s Deed &c. to you. I request of you to Give me a fair Chance for a Good 
attorney or two considering I come to your own home to fight you on your Dunghil. 
And I do assure you (as far as I can) I will keep my Temper and Christian blood. 
You may think your might may overcome my right, as it may, and too often have Done 
when two so unequal persons goes to Law, at such vast Disadvantages as is between us. 
But Let that Stand as it will, I must Endure all and any hardships in that case as you 
can possibly lay on me, before I will surrender up one acre out of my bounds, For if 
bounds in Deeds and Wills proved & recorded with the words (more or less) are not 
forever binding then I and most others Are Such Arrant Blockheads, as ought not to 
Inhabit in this world (Where you and all other Wisemen Do.) 

I Desire you to consider within yourself how you will expose my most hon? father, 
Who never paid Quitrents for no more than Eight hundred Acres had sold to Mr. 
Isbell 12 Acres. To the county for Inspection 1 Acre Given me 512 Acres besides 
Your Claim, also consider what advantage the Land can Do you when it will be laid 
off (if recovered of me) In a Course of a Mile & half & four Chains and will not be 
any otherwise, Can be supposed Decreed or Ordered by Equity of any Court. 

As for your fine flourish of words about coveting my Land, the Loss of your money 
Contentedness if should be adjudged wrong Etc. Give me Leave to say that I take 
it from where it comes (Id Est) from a Wise head, A Smooth Tongue, A ready 
Writer, and Much more a Compleat Gentleman, as the world goes. Your Last part is 
so hard and beyond my belief or hope to attain That I must Sit Down quite out done 
and never can Think as you say, That if I am adjudged to be mistaken, I will be 
quite Easy & Satisfied. And never Mention it again. 

I hope you are much more of a man Then to Take any advantage of me I may 
hope Except such as are Equitable. 
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And further I desire that if we go to Law, the sooner the better That I may see 
answer to it in my Life Cif it please God) and not to Leave my wife and poor Children 
Inthraled in a Law Suit with so Great a Man for My Just Right. 

I conclude S* your Affect hble Servant 
as much as in my power 
Joun 


May 13, 1755 
Spotsylvania 
P.S. Pray Excuse my blots &c 
and plainess in Writing, which is not 
the fashion now adays, but hope will 
always be mine Durante vitae 
Yo" ut supra 
[Though the address of this letter is missing it was written by John Waller to his 
brother Benjamin Waller of Williamsburg. Editor] 


Worthy Sir 

Yesterday by the hand of Col? W™ Waller I reced Yours Dated June y* 4 Last 
past, and then Told him that I believed Should not answer it, but on more Mature 
Perusall, and as plain Dealing is, and I hope always will be Accounted by me, A 
Darling Principle, 1 can not refrain Giveing you my Sincere Thanks for your Candid 
Recital, Which I must firmly believe to be True, That shall Take no further Trouble 
for vouchers in that case, and add Your Generosity Extends itself to y* highest Degree 
In the choice of Attornies, and that you will not speak to one before you know my 
choice, is farr more Surpassing my thoughts. As there are many Ingenious Gentlemen 
practioners at that Honble barr And I Equally a Stranger to all of them, shall when 
compell’d to it Imploy those I then Like Best. 

I suppose if you or any of yours had wanted a Landing on the Reedy Creek for 
your own use it would Never have been Denied you, or them, by me, or any of mine. 
Be well assured you will not get it by Law in no manner whatsoever. When it is 
twenty Large odd poles from y* pine to the mouth of the same, as Col? W™ Waller 
can Inform you as well as I and also That I have under God’s Blessing, a firm Intent 
as soon as possible I can Build me a few houses, to Live there and never to part with it 
out of my familey, and that I am still of the same mind about your Land, It is only 
poverty pests us, and that if money was not wanting on my Side, you should not say 
one word in the Bargain more. 

I humbly request you Impartially to consider who will appear the most stubborn, 
and Niggardly, You or I. The one flowing with money and can command all Sub- 
lunary Things, and the other, A poor planter who what Little he get must be by y* 
sweat of the brow, and also Labouring only to Defend his right, as he realy believes. 
Which will be proved a prior contract (being in Leiu One Thousand acres of Land 
and plantation whereon Col? John Waller Lived and Died, as the said Col? John 
Waller promised him on his Marriage, before . . . Since After his and his wife Death. 
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The promise I suppose Will be proved. That col° John Waller was to give 500 acres 
in K W™ County on Mattapony River whereon he formerly lived Exclusive of the 
plantation (The words were he would give the old plantation & five hundred Acres 
of Land adjoining) if his Son would be contented & satisfied, which was readily ac- 
cepted on the above Terms. there are certain other things which will be proved too I 
doubt not, Which I have, and Shall Scorn to ask for, or Demand, without being thereto 
forced by ill usage. 

I am Greatly in hopes by this time, that the Scale is in my favour, and that you 
will not give yourself or me Either, The Trouble and Charge of a Long and Tedious 
Law Suit for a Trifle as will (if recovered by y®°) Do you or yours So Little good 
now or hereafter. 

The cursed old Erroneous plat has Deceived you all and has Occasioned I believe 
Some heat more than common, or ought to be, between Brothers. 

I will sincerely Declare to you that I cannot Leave my Title to any Indifferent 
Mans Opinion whatsoever, for that will in no wise be Definitive to us. 

I heartily wish you and Yours well and am 

Dear S* your most Obdt & hble Servant 

Joun WALLER 

July Ye 10® 1755 
F. S. 
My good Neighbour Mr John Minor Died suddenly on Sunday morning June y* 29% 
last 

As for the plan you mentioned. You are Greatly mistaken, I never had a Duplicate 
with the Divideing Line laid down in it, but only an old rough concern. But Ten 
Thousand of Them are not fit for nothing save only to wipe one’s breech with, Being 
altogether false & Imaginary. 


[Addressed] For Benjamin Waller Esqt In Williamsburg 
[Inscribed] John Waller July 10 [1755] 

By the favour of 

Mr. Foard 


[The first part of this letter is missing; the signature and address show that it was from Benjamin 
Waller to his brother, William Waller, dated mber 2nd, 1758.] 
* * > * * * * * with you * * * * * * * * * * 
* * * * 


again begin a Correspondence which I hope may 
of an affair, wherein possibly, we may both think our 

but it is certain one of us is in the wrong. I did before 
to refer the matter to any indifferent person, Mt Lewis if you please, is a knowing 
honest man, and I believe impartial between us, or any one else to decide, & shall 
with great satisfaction acquiesce under that determination. But I think, and I hope 
you will pardon my speaking freely you do not propose an equal satisfaction, I may 
be mistaken but what induces me to think I am not out of the way in the original 
Patent for the Land, a Copy of which I have by me, & you may see if you desired in the 
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Patents you have lately taken out. The course of the first are the river itself, so that 
there could be no kings land as it is called, to be taken up; only surplus Land in the 
old bounds, in your new patent there is Land sufficient to give us both our Comple- 
ments and to spare and how then can there be Surplus Land for you when my part 
* * so defective, and the Quantity of the first Patent not made good. I believe * * Ina 
state of the matter, 1 sent you Copies of my further Letters & proposals and now refer 
you to them to be considered again, with this new argument of the patents. When I 
gave up seven acres from the first proposal at the making the Deed it was to avoid 
Disputes, his last proposal to me, by my Brother W™ was to make you up 500 acres, 
me 400 and the surplus to be divided between us, I should also have accepted of this 
for the same reason I had forgot to mention that my Brother W™ at the Time he 
divided the Land by the old plott did not allow for the variation of Instruments, which 
in upwards of 50 years between Taylors Survey & his dividing it may very well answer 
for my Deficienty & the wrong course he run. But to have done with pro & con 
arguments | will in my Turn make a proposal, if the reference is rejected, and it is 
this I am willing to accept of the overplus High Lands, if 13 acres more or less to take 
it, you having your quantity of 500 acres, and let it be laid off at the lower End of the 
Line, which I believe will be most beneficial to us both as to our remaining Lands, this 
will make but 300 acres of highland to me, add to this like a Quantity of 13 acres of 
the adjoining convenient low Lands, or marsh, or Creek, as you and I may meet & 
agree upon, & to avoid any further dispute I will be satisfied & sign a Deed of Partition. 
In doing this you will have 600 acres remaining & I shall still want 25 acres of my 
Deed, & 32 of my original Contract and this is the lowest offer I can make much less 
than I would to any one else, & is I think giving up half my right to end a troublesome 


affair. I wish you & yours well & am Sir your most Affect: & Obed* Servt 
Bren. WALLER 


Wburgh 

Dec 2™4 1758 
To MF John Waller Sent 

[Addressed] To Col. William Waller in Spotsylvania 
By the favour of Mt Mann 


xber y® 1758 

Sir 

Having no Opportunity to write an answer to my Brother Benjamin Waller's 
Lowest Proposal about the King W™ Land. Therefore humbly crave that favour of 
you, That when you Write to him You will assure him That I think the same to be 
most unequal, to give him Twenty Six Acres on the Reedy Creek and if he thinks not 
Be pleased To Enter his Suit agst me for his Title. The sooner the better, for as I 
design to give my Title (if any) to my Youngest Son, it will be worse than a Savage 
to leave him a Lawsuit with his Uncle (and he so great a man / My proposal to my 
Brot Ben® was That I would give him Thirteen pounds Currt money Immediately for 
the 13 acres surplus. (One of which is the countys for the Inspection). A pistole being 
paid to my most Hon? father in his Life time for the same, and therefore I have no 
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right to/ And also requested my Brother Benj? if he was willing to take the proposal, 
he would send me his bond Duly Executed for the preventing any more or future 
Trouble/ But since he is not willing I Design No other proposal to him any otherwise. 

And must request you by the first safe Opportunity To send me A Copy of my 
fathers Will Duly attested from your Clerks office. That I may be prepared for my 
Brother’s Suit. I assure you shall solely rely on that Title. And if I have none There 
shall Sit Down quite contented on that affaire (Knowing myself entirely Innocent & 
Ignorant in the Deceit if there is any) But I shall always Think My father was a 
most worthy Honest man. And that his intentions was to me as such And That he 
Desired no Law Suits in any manner concerning his Estate. 

I shall be glad if Mt Waller Intends any Suit agst me That he will commence it, 
while I Live. And then I may know what is mine, and what is not. 

I am St with our Duties to my Mother & Best respects to y® and all your family. 


Your humble servant 


Joun WaLLER 
[Addressed] To Col? William Waller Clerk of Spotsylvania 
County. 
[Inscribed] Mr. John Waller's Letter December the 21** 1758. To be 
delivered M* Benjamin Waller. 


Sir: 

I have yours of the 25" June, and from M™ Power who called here in her Way 
from York, we learn’d the condition & Situation of your Family. My Wife went to 
Surry the oyer & Terminer Week and has not been come home long. M* Robinson 
acts in so strange a Manner that had I Mr Hunt's acc** proved or a separate Power of 
att? from Mr Yates I would sue him. The Gen! Court Docket is made out but tho’ 
I did not forget you, I could not entirely indulge you without doing a little Injustice 
to others. 

I return you my Brother's answer, which would in some Instances have surprized 
me, had I not lived long enough to see the Vanity of that Passion, but I agree with 
you it is time that affair was ended and shall take your endeavours for that purpose 
very kindly. I see he is willing to catch at any thing; you will be pleased then to reply 
and take out com. M* Semple & my Brother Thomas can prove the Hand writing of 
my Father and Brother W™ as well in the Letters as on the old Plan & other papers 
necessary to be proved, & I believe Mt Thomas Waller not only knows somethings 
relating the matter of his own knowledge, but has heard my Father and late Brother 
speak of the affair so that it may be necessary to interrogate him. Mt Lewis also very 
well knows their Handwriting. I believe my Sister Lewis has heard my father often 
say that 500 acres of Land was for my Brother John & the rest of the Tract for me, 
and so it was understood in the Family (Tho’ I think has heard it too) long before 
I advanced the money at my fathers Instance, and I am told Sam! Brown who lived 
with me, my Brother W™ & now lives with his Son John, can depose things in my 
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favour all these I would have examined and will readily satisfy Mt John Lewis if he 
will be pleased to get the upper com: executed or any one else employed in taking the 
Depons. Be pleased to tell them so & pay them & I will repay you. I never saw my 
Father's prior Wills, but at the time the Deft says he was so abstracted from worldly 
affairs I shewed him, in my father’s Letter Book, a copy writ with his own Hands of 
that very Letter he now puts me to prove. I suppose I need not be at any Trouble to 
prove the consideration of the Deed the Letter and Deed itself being sufficient. What 
my Father or Brother might say abt the Words more or less I cannot say but sure I 
am that the Deed was made at the Request and by the order of my father and the 
reason of inserting those words were because on dividing the Land on the old Plan 
the Quantity I was to have fell 7 acres short of the proposal & my Father himself 
directed them to be put in declaring he believed there was more Land in my Part! 
as to my father’s telling him I had Justice enough It is far from what he wrote me 
& said to me and I believe he could hardly say I should never get a farthing of that 
very Money I had lent at his Instance, tho’ I believe I should no more have sued him 
for the money in his Lifetime than I did for the Land, tho’ it was more reasonable 
he should pay it and stop the Value out of the Portion he gave my Brother Edm? 
than I lose it as in truth I did in some measure, at last, as to my father’s making his 
will in 1753 true it is that he did so which will be showed me in Oct* (abt the 1**) 
that same year being the last time I ever saw him, and when on reading that clause 
I again mentioned my claim he answered I have already said that your Brothers W™ 
& Tho* shall settle the matter between Yt Brother John & you & you shall have 
Justice, but being by ourselves I cannot prove it. The Excuses in the Def*s Letters are 
very different from his answer and he seems to have acted very incoherent to his 
promise when he was told I should be satisfied with the Line because at the proof the 
Will, in court he indecently hinted the Testator’s not being in his proper senses but 
under an undue Influence & said he had given him nothing but a heap of Sand Banks 
now so valuable. This Instance for pleading the act of Limitation, which can in no 
Sort avail him, is easily answered for would he had me unnaturally have sued a Parent 
who assured me I should be righted in a way agreeable to me and could | help the 
Death of my Brother in whose Lifetime the Suit was begun, whose advice had | 
followed it would have been brought sooner, and whose Testimony would have 
cleared up the whole in my favour, but I forbore the Suit as long as there remained 
any hopes of an accommodation and as to the processioning there never has been any 
that I know of nor would I ever consent to one. The Sale of the twelve acres let him 
prove, it cannot hurt me but will show the former Intention of my father to give it me. 

I have before observed upon the Patent see my Letter to him & the old Patent. He 
has given a fair opportunity for you to have my Letter of the 4"* June 1755 and State 
of the case inclosed therein between us called for & reced, which do; and you have 
his Letter in answer to that wherein he acknowledges the Facts as therein stated (but 
wide of his answer) to be true; it will elucidate the Truth and make greatly for me. 

If the court on the Hearing should decree me relief I am very willing, and the 
Decree should be that Survey should be of his Land & mine, & a Line be made ac- 
cording to my fathers offer, but to survey before would be running me to a needless 
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charge since it already appears he has more than his due and that I do not go near the 
Reedy creek the mouth of which I ought by the Deed to have crossed. 

It was at the House of my father abt 3 Weeks after his Death that I met the Deft 
& his Wife, and after talking of several other worldly Matters I mentioned my case to 
him, when he answered he had a right to only 500 acres & I might have the rest, but 
in 2 Daies altered his mind & said he would keep all the Law would give him, but I 
was not subtil enough to have my witness by, nor were any of these reasons now 
offered given. The latter Part of the answer is not worth Notice. I can say no more 
at present Mr Gilbert who carries this [is] waiting for it. I am 

Sir: 
Your most hble Serv* 
Ben. WALLER 

W™burgh 


July 7™ 1761 
[Addressed] To Mr Peter Lyons at Newcastle 


DeEcrREES IN THE CHANCERY Surr oF BENJAMIN WALLER 
AGAINST JOHN WALLER 


At a Court cont4 & held for King William County the 20th Day of May 1763. 


Benjamin Waller Esquire Compl* 
against In Chancery 
John Waller Deft 


Several Letters & exhibits mentioned in the Bill the Defendant allows to be genuine 
& this cause was this Day heard on the Bill answer Letters & exhibits afores? and 
arguments of counsel & it is the opinion of the Court that the Act of Limitation is no 
bar to the Pl* Demand & that he is intituled to Four hundred & twenty one Acres of 
Land under his Deed from John Waller the elder if there is sufficient Surplus Land 
after alloting to the Deft Five Hundred Acres of Land to make up the same & it is 
ordered that Harry Gaines John Quarles & Roger Gregory Gent or any two of them 
do with the Surveyor of the County go upon the Land in possession of the Plaintif 
& Defendant & Survey the whole & then lay off the said Four hundred & Twenty one 
acres for the Compl according to the said Deed & make report in order to a Final Decree 


A Copy Test 
W™ Bans DY Clke 


{Inscribed} Warten v Watter Copy Ord. 
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At a Court continued & held for King William County the 20% Day of May 1763. 


Benjamin Waller Gent Plt 
against In Chy 
John Waller Gent Deft 


This Cause was this Day heard on the Bill & Answer Letters & Exhibits which the 
Defendant allowed to be genuine, & the Arguments of the Counsel on both Sides. 
On Consideration whereof it is the Opinion of the Court that the Act of Limitations 
is no Bar to the PIs Demand & that he is intitled to four hundred & twenty one 
Acres of Land under his Deed from John Waller the elder, if there is sufficient surplus 
Land after allotting to the Defendant five hundred Acres of Land, to make up the 
same. And it is ordered that John Quarles Harry Gaines & Roger Gregory Gent. or 
any two of them do with the Surveyor of this County go upon the Lands in Possession 
of the Plaintif & Defendant & Survey the whole & then lay off the said four hundred 
& twenty one Acres for the Complainant according to the Deed & make report in 
Order to a final Decree. 


And now at another court continued & held for the said County 17th Day of 
Feb’ 1764 


This Cause was this Day again heard on the Report of Surveyor’s Plat on Considera- 
tion whereof the Court are of Opinion that the Line from the Letter A to the D as 
laid down in the said Plat should be established as a dividing between the said PI* 
& Deft & it is ordered that the Gentlemen mentioned in the former Decree or any 
two of them do with the Surveyor mark the said Line. And it is further ordered that 
the Defendant do make a sufficient Conveyance in Law for confirming the same & 
pay unto the Plaintif his Costs from which Decree the Defendant prayed an Appeal 
to ________. Day of next General Court which is granted him on his giving Security 
in the Clerk’s Office between this & next Court. 


[Inscribed] Waiter v WALLER Copy Decree 


Joun WaLLER’s ANSWER TO BILL oF CoMPLAINT 


Tue Answer of John Waller Gent to the Bill of Complaint exhibited against him by 
Benjamin Waller Esqt Complt This Deft now and at all times hereafter saving and 
reserving to himself all manner of benefit and advantage of Exception to the many 
Errors Untruths and Imperfections contained in the s4 Compl* Bill of Compl* for 
answer thereunto or unto so much thereof as this Deft conceives it material for him to 
make answerunto. He answers and says that he admits that his Deceased Father John 
Waller Gent. was seized in his lifetime of & in a certain tract of land in the County 
of King W™ but what the same did contain this Deft cannot precisely say but this 
Deft hath been informed & believes that his said Father never paid Quitrents for more 
than Eight hundred acres of Land. This Deft is a stranger to any promise of his 
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s‘ Father to give the st Compl any part of the s¢ land but admits that he has been 
shewn by his Father in his lifetime some of his Wills prior to the last which he made 
wherein he had devised to the Complt Three Hundred Acres of the land afs* but 
Intailed on his Male Issue with a remainder over to Em4 Waller and his heirs & to 
this Deft Five Hundred Acres of the same which was according to the Quantity sup- 
posed to be contained in the s¢ land. This Deft is a Stranger to the letters s¢ by the 
Compl to be the proper hand of the s¢ John Waller the elder and in possession of 
the Compl* but hath no objection to the same being produced & proved which the 
Compl‘ can be at no less to do and the Deft humbly Apprehends that the same are 
very consistent with the legal and effective Deeds and Acts of the s¢ John Waller 
Senior. This Deft admits that the several Transactions relating to the Compl* pur- 
chase of the s¢ land may be true tho’ this Deft was an entire Stranger to the same at 
that time & for several month’s afterwards but submits the same to such proof as 
the Compl can make thereof The first Information which the s¢ Deft received of the 
same being from the st W™ Waller Gent in the Bill mentioned who then informed 
this Deft that he had run a Dividing Line between the land which his Father had 
sold to the Compt and the land w* he intended for this Deft & further told him then 
& at sundry times afterwards that the s? John Waller the Elder refused to sign or 
Execute the Deed to the Compl* for the Land below the s4 lines without the words 
“More or less” were inserted which was also confirmed by the said John Waller Senior 
who sometime after when this Deft had gone to see him he being then indisposed 
informed this Deft of the Bargain he had made with the Compl but did not then or 
ever after inform this Deft what Quantity of Land he had sold the Compl* but in- 
formed this Deft that he had refused to sign the Deed for the s¢ land to the Compl* 
without having the words “More or less” inserted in the st Deed because as he s* he 
would be sure to reserve five Hundred Acres for this Deft according to a promise 
formerly made to this Deft upon his Marriage. This Deft nothwithstanding the s@ 
land had then been surveyed sometime heard nothing of the Complaint of the 
Complt of his wanting the full Quantity of Land intended to be conveyed to 
him till sometime afterwards when the s? John Waller Senior informed this 
Deft that the Compt had wrote to him for more Justice in relation to the land 
in King W™ sold to him, & this Deft expressly saith that the s¢ John Waller Senior 
then as well as at sundry times thereafter informed & told this Deft that he the 
s4 John Waller Senior had done his son Benj* justice enough for the one hundred & ten 
pounds Current Money which he had paid for his son Edm¢ Waller & for which he 
had never eat or drank, and further that his son Benj* would never had a farthing of 
the s? money from the s? Em? Waller without a suit which he s¢ his son Benj* would 
never have brought in his lifetime this Deft further saith that long after the date of 
any of the letters in the Bill mentioned to have been wrote by the s¢ John Waller 
Senior & twelve months after the date of the letters s4 to be wrote by the st W™ 
Waller in August one thousand seven hundred fifty two to wit in the month of 
August one thousand seven hundred & fifty three the s? John Waller Senior made 
his last Will & Testament in Writing wherein he devised as Followeth Viz* after my 
Funeral charges & just debts are paid & satisfied I give and Bequeath unto my son John 
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Waller to him and his heirs forever five Hundred Acres of Land being in the Parish of 
Saint John in the County of King William on Mattopony River or be there more or less 
as is divided from land I sold my son Benj* by a line beginning at a white oak in the 
fork of a swamp in Isbells Line & running thence North Fifty degrees east to 
Mattapony River which was run and laid off by my own son William Waller between 
my s¢ two sons John & Benj* & lies on the upward & Westward side of the s¢ Line 
Including the Plantation I did Dwell on and where the inspectors houses now are with 
all the Improvements thereon & as by the s¢ Will duly proved & recorded in the 
County Court of Spotsylvania may appear. This Deft further answering saith that 
Twelve Months after the date of the s4 Will to wit in the month of August in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven Hundred and fifty four the s¢ John Waller 
Senior made a codicil to his s4 last Will and Testament and soon after sent for this 
Deft & shewed him the s4 Will & Codicil & then told this Deft that he had therein 
settled all his worldly affairs to his Sattisfaction & having desired & ordered this Def* 
to read the Devise before recited as well as the s4 codicil he the s¢ John Waller Senior 
then Laid his finger or Fingers on the before receited Devise & told this Def* that 
he hoped he this Deft would be contented with all the land which was above the 
dividing line therein mentioned whether the same were more or less than the 
quantity therein mentioned & that his son Benj* should be contented with the land 
below the s¢ Line be it what it would & further s4 he hoped there would be no 
lawsuits about his Estate and this Deft further saith that he accordingly promised his 
s4 Father to rest sattisfied with whatever land should be on the upper side of the s# 
Dividing Line & that he would not be the aggressor or the first person to commence 
any suit about his Fathers Estate this Deft further answering saith that he cannot help 
thinking that the s¢ John Waller Senior who was a Man remarkably punctual & as 
this Deft verily believes equally honest as exact in all his Dealing would have done 
the Compl‘ the utmost Justice had he had any reason to believe he had not had 
sufficient sattisfaction For the money advanced by the Comp!* which he the Compl pre- 
tends to look — upon as a Consideration paid by him for the s* land tho’ very inconsider- 
able for land of such Value, nor can this Deft help being surprised that the Compt should 
trifle away so many years during the life of the s4John Waller Senior (who was well ac- 
quainted with the Transactions to which this Deft is a Stranger) as since his Death & 
During the life of the st William Waller who is also Dead so that this Deft cannot help 
taking recourse to the Act of Assembly for Limitation of Actions to protect him ag* a 
claim to the Foundation of which he is a Stranger wherefore the s4 Deft begs leave 
to rely upon & claim the benefit of the Act of the General Assembly entitled an Act 
for the Limitation of Actions & Avoiding of Suits as fully as if the same had been by 
him particularly pleaded & this Deft further answering saith that he verily believes 
& hopes to prove that the s? Dividing Line between the s¢ Complt & Deft hath been 
three times legally processioned wherefore the Deft begs leave to rely upon & claim 
the benefit if another Act of Assembly of this Colony intitled an Act for settling the 
Titles & Bound of Lands & for preventing unlawful shooting & ranging thereupon as 
fully as if the same had been by him particularly pleaded. This Deft further answering 
saith that out of the three hundred acres which his Father intended to have Intailed 
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on the Compl' as afores* he the s¢ John Waller Senior sold twelve acres to one W™ 
Isbell of King W™ County which as this Deft hath been informed and verily believes 
was intended by his s4 Father to be deducted out of the land he then designed for 
the Compl*, one acre also was sold by the s¢ John Waller Senior for erecting ware- 
houses on for inspection of Tob® at the place now called Wallers Warehouse, this 
Deft admits that sometime in the year one thousand seven hundred & fifty six he got 
the surveyor of King W™ County to survey the whole land Devised to him by his 
Fathers Will as afores* including the Marshes & sunken Grounds & having obtained 
a proper plan & certificate afterwards sometime in the Year one thousand seven 
hundred & fifty seven sued out an Inclusive Pattent for the whole, not as the Compl* 
has suggested to strengthen a defective title which this Deft never apprehended he had 
occasion to do but to prevent any trouble which Designing people might afterwards 
put him or his Heirs to by endeavoring to deprive them of such surplus land or marsh 
as was included within the bounds of his lands and this the Deft did by the advice of 
his Friends and not without a warning from the s? Complt which he might have 
recollected as a better reason for patenting the surplus land than what he has assigned 
if he had remembered afterwards as this Deft believes with the Compl* own hand & 
Directed to this Deft dated June the fourth one thousand seven hundred and fifty five 
in which among other things are the following words My Fathers Memory will ever 
remain dear and sacred to me and in case of a suit there will be no occasion to expose 
it he paid as all other holders of old grants do according to the patent and Deed which 
generally contains what was called good Measure & in the Dispute there will be no 
occasion that I know off to mention what quantity he paid Quitrents for whom he 
sold to besides myself unless you are minded to give any one that will put you to the 
expence an opportunity of giving you notice to survey & take out a new patent for the 
surplus land held in the old Bounds more then the King receive Quitrends for and also 
to patent the Marsh & sunken grounds adjoining or that they will do it for you at the 
end of a year after notice as they may do by the Virginia Laws & as by the s@ letter 
w't the st Compt name thereto subscribed & ready to be produced may more fully 
appear & this Deft further answering saith that altho’ he did sue out such inclusive 
Patent for six hundred & twenty six acres of land yet he verily believes that he hath 
not more than five hundred acres of high land within the Bounds of the s* Patent & 
that there are within the same at least one hundred & twenty six acres of swamp 
sunken in grounds & marsh & this Deft is now of opinion that if the Compl* had 
caused his land to have been surveyed with equal care & accuracy he might have found 
the whole Quantity of land by him Claimed within the bounds of the same, for this 
Deft observed that the Pine tree marked as a corner between the Compl* and this 
Deft on the River, stood near the edge of the sunken ground at a considerable distance 
from the River & this Deft humbly submits to this Worshipfull Court whether the 
Complt can be intitled to claim any thing of or maintain any suit against the Deft 
until he has had his land legally surveyed by the County surveyor in order exactly to 
ascertain the number of Acres therein contained this Deft further answering saith that 
he remembers to have met the Compl at the House of the late John Waller Senior the 
night before his Funeral sermon was preached and that this Compl* tho’ the time 
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appeared very improper to this Deft then asked him what right he had to the land in 
King W™ or to what quantity & sundry other questions relating to the same with intent 
as this Deft now verily believes subtilly to catch some advantage from the answer of this 
Def & this Deft thoughts being little employed on these or any other worldly matters 
at that time he believes he answered that his deceased Father had always promised 
him five hundred acres of land in King W™ with the Plantation where he formerly 
lived and that he had now given him the same by his Will or Words to that purpose, 
& this Deft further saith that he is well satisfied the Complt knows that his said 
Father had long before his the Compl purchase promised this Deft the s¢ land in 
Lieu of a marriage promise made to this Deft by his s4 father many years before This 
Deft admits that the said Complainant offered to purchase this Deft land several 
times before he ever pretended to claim any part of it of him as Heir at Law of his 
Father and suspects that could he then have made a very good bargain the present 
claim had never been heard of. This Deft also admits that the Compl* offered to refer 
the dispute to arbitration but this Deft being willing to have his right secured to him 
by the Decree of a Court of Record declined to Arbitrate the Dispute but very readily 
agreed to meet the Compl more than half way to be sued in this worshipful Court 
tho at a very considerable distance from his own home, and this Defendant denies 


all unlawfull 


Tue oF Coronet JoHn WALLER (1674-1754) OF VIRGINIA 


Tue Witt of John Waller, of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania County, 
Gentleman; dated August 2, 1753; codicil dated August 15, 1754; probated 
October 1, 1754.—Funeral charges and just debts to be satisfied.—To son 
John Waller and heirs, 500 acres in St. John’s Parish, King William County, 
on Mattapony River, be there more or less, as is divided from land I sold my 
son Benjamin Waller by line beginning at white oak in fork of swamp in 
Isbell’s line, running thence north 50° east to Mattapony river, which was 
run by my son William between my sons John and Benjamin, and lies on 
upper and west sides of said line, including plantation I did live on and 
where the Inspection Houses now are, with all improvements thereon; also 
to said son John and heirs 400 acres in Spotsylvania County taken up and 
patented in my own name, Sept. 28, 1730, 300 acres of which he has my 
bond to make over to him; also certain specified negroes; also my silver 
watch and silver tobacco stopper.—To grandson Pomfret Waller, certain 
specified negroes.—To son Thomas Waller and heirs, that part tract land 
bought of Maj. William Todd and patented in my own name, lying north 
side Robinson Run, Spotsylvania County, as far as north fork said run con- 
taining by estimation about 800 acres, including plantation where my negro 
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“Pollard’s Survey of Mr. Jno. Waller's Land in K. W..” 
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PaTeNT to John Waller for 626 acres on south side Mattapony River, King 
William County: 

Beginning at an old dead white oak and a young Spanish oak in the fork 
of a branch near Isbell’s Spring running thence along a line dividing this 
land from the land of Benjamin Waller’s part North 50° E 600 poles to 
Mattapony River on the lower side of the Reedy Marsh to the water’s edge 
of the said river thence along the water’s edge of said river binding on the 
same to the mouth of Fawns Branch thence up said branch as it meanders 
binding on same passing by an oak corner to Thomas Waller to the begin- 
ning; said land is part of 1600 acres granted John Talbot and Elias Downes 
by patent December 19, 1667 and by divers mesne conveyances became 
vested in John Waller, deceased, who devised the same to the said John 
Waller for 500 acres more or less and upon survey made by William Parry, 
surveyor of King William County is found to contain 626 acres. Patent 
dated August 29, 1757. 


(Abstract of original patent in the Waller Family Papers owned by L. Harvey Poe, Jr., Richmond) 


Below is a reproduction of endorsement 
which appears on back of plat illustrated on opposite page. 
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“Plot of Endfield, King William Co.” 
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Cyrus now lives as my overseer, and improvements thereon, and the old 
School house, after decease of my wife; said land adjoins lands of Zachary 
Lewis, Rice Curtis now Mr. Vasse, William Bradbourn, Mr. Stubblefield 
and my home plantation; also specified negroes; and after death of my wife 
another specified negro, and all household stuff left below in King William 
County, in his possession; also hogs and cattle I have there.—To grandson 
John (son of Thomas) Waller, to granddaughter Dorothy Quarles (daughter 
of Thomas Waller), specified negroes.—To son William Waller and heirs, 
goo acres I took up by patent Feb. 1, 1720 now in Spotsylvania (formerly 
in King William) County, adjoining lands of Zachary Lewis and my home 
plantation, except 19 acres out of it sold to said Lewis.—To said son William 
Waller, after decease of my wife whom I would not have disturbed, all that 
part of tract bought of Maj. William Todd, whereon I now live, and ob- 
tained a patent therefor in my own name, bearing date April 25, 1726, that 
lies on south side Robinson’s Run, adjoining lands of Zachary Lewis and 
aforementioned 400 acres [given said William], Mr. Coleman’s land and 
the land given my son Thomas [above mentioned], and to the north of 
said Robinson’s Run, and all improvements thereon; also, after my wife's 
death, tract of 500 acres I bought of Capt. Philip Todd in Spotsylvania 
County, patented in my own name June 30, 1726 and joining lands of 
Coleman, Shackelford and aforementioned tract of 400 acres; also certain 
specified negroes and other specified negroes after my wife’s death; also 
“my large Scutore that stands in the r«w room.”—To grandsons William 
and John (sons of William) Waller, each a negro.—Son Benjamin Waller 
(after my wife’s death) certain specified negroes, likewise my violin, flute 
hoiboy and reading glass.-To son Edmund Waller, certain negroes in his 
possession and certain other negroes for his benefit during his lifetime after 
death of my said wife; also my suit of horse arms and furniture, my silver-cap 
pistol, silver-hilted sword and powder flask.—To grandsons John, Benjamin 
and William Edmund Waller and granddaughter Mary Waller, sons and 
daughter of said Edmund Waller, certain specified negroes after decease of 
my wife and decease of their father, the said Edmund Waller.—To daughter 
Mary, now the wife of Zachary Lewis, use of certain specified negroes during 
her life (after death of my wife) and after said Mary’s decease to her chil- 
dren to whom she may give them.—To grandchildren Betty Lewis, Dorothy 
Lewis and Waller Lewis, certain specified negroes after death of my wife. 
—To my great grandson John Zachary Lewis, certain specified negroes.—To 
grandson John Lewis, “my secretare that I left at Mrs. Margaret Gordon’s 
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in the room I used to lie in when there.”—To the rest of my grandchildren 
(except my granddaughter Mary Meriwether and those aforementioned 
to whom I have given negroes) 2 shillings each.—To wife Dorothy 
Waller, two negroes in fee and other specified negroes for her use during 
life or widowhood; my shaise and harness, choice of two horses, her side 
saddle and furniture, six silver spoons, my tea case and tea spoons, chest of 
drawers, looking glass, choice of two of best feather beds and furniture, six 
leather chairs, closestool, the cold still, her chest, trunk and boxes she used 
to keep her clothes in and choice of two oval tables.—To son William Waller 
and grandson John Waller (son of Edmund) all residue of tract of 1000 
acres taken up by patent, Sept. 28, 1728, in my son John Waller’s name 
and by him conveyed to me, to be equally divided between them except 
what I have sold to John Truste, Zachary Lewis, or sold or given to my son 
William. — Residue of estate (not particularly disposed of by this will or 
given heretofore to my children) “wherever it lies or shall hereafter descend 
to me” to be equally divided between my wife Dorothy and children John, 
Thomas, William, Benjamin, Edmund and Mary, now the wife of Zachary 
Lewis. — Executors: My wife Dorothy and my sons John, Thomas and 
William Waller; and son Benjamin Waller executor in trust to see this will 
duly executed according to its true intent ard meaning. — Witnesses: John 
Semple, Thomas Collins, Lark. Chew, Harry Beverley. — Codicil: revoking 
clause of will giving to son William Waller and grandson John Waller (son 
of Edmund) residue of tract of 1000 acres [as specified in will] and giving 
said land to grandson Leonard James Mourning Waller, son of Edmund 
Waller. — Witnesses: John Minor, James X Chis mark) Sams. 

At a court held for Spotsylvania County, October 1, 1754, this will was 
sworn to by William Waller, one of the executors therein named and proved 
by oaths of Larkin Chew, Gent., John Semple and Thomas Collins, three of 
the witnesses thereto; and the codicil thereto proved by oaths of John Minor, 
Gent., and James Samms, witnesses thereto, and ordered to be recorded and 
certificate granted for probate thereof, giving bond and security therefor; 
and John Waller, eldest son and heir at law to the testator appeared, desired 
and was granted time until next court to contest validity thereof relating to 
land devised away from him, if he shall think fit. — At a Court continued 
and held for Spotsylvania County, December 4, 1754, John Waller, son 
and heir at law to John Waller, Gent., deceased, summoned to appear and 
make objections, if any he had, to proof of the will of the said deceased, or 
contest the validity thereof in regard to lands devised away from him, being 
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solemnly called came not, and his failure is ordered to be recorded. (Spotsy]- 
vania County records, Will Book “B,” 1749-59, pages 216 et seq.) 


Tue oF Mrs. DorotHy WALLER (1675-1759) OF VIRGINIA 
wipow OF CoLonEL JoHN WALLER (1673-1754) 


Tue Will of Dorothy Waller, of Spotsylvania County, dated October 26, 1758; 
probated October 1, 1759 “My Body I desire it may be buried in the Garden 
Yard (at Newport) where I formerly dwelt in such Christian & Decent Manner as 
my Executor hereafter named shall think fit.” To granddaughter Dorothy 
Jemmina Waller (daughter of my son Edmund Waller) all money my son Edmund, 
her father, now owes me or shall owe me at time of my decease._To son William 
Waller money owing me, or that shall be owing me at my decease from my sons 
Thomas and Benjamin Waller and my son in law Mr. Zachary Lewis; also six large 
silver spoons, a mourning ring which I had for my late Husband, my large Bible and 
Common Prayer Book, and my negro woman Hester To Ann Waller, wife of 
William Waller, a case of silver tea spoons &c., a large Elbow Chair, and a book 
called “The Christian Sacrafice.” To daughter Mary, wife of Mr. Zachary 
Lewis, a chest of drawers and a looking glass which stands thereon, a sealskin trunk, 
with my wearing clothes, linen and woolen, my riding chair and harness and my 
sorrell horse_____Executor to sell negro woman, Moll, for most that he can get 
for her After funeral charges [and all debts?] paid all residue of estate not 
hereinafter devised to be equally divided among all my grandchildren according as 
my executor shall direct and think proper__—Son William Waller, Executor. 
[Signed] “Dorothy D D [her mark] Waller.” Witnesses: John Farish, John 
Coleman, J. Waller (Spotsylvania County records, Will Book “B,” 1749- 1759, 


pages 427-8.) 


Tue Witt oF Doctor WALLER (circa 1645-1723) 
or Newport PacNELL, BucKINGHAMSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Contributed by Doctor John G. Herndon, of Haverford, Pennsylvania, and 
Mrs. Martha Gilmore Robinson (Mrs. Robert O. Robinson), 
of New Orleans, Louisiana 

Mrs. Robinson obtained a photostat copy of the will of Doctor John Waller, of Newport 
Pagnell, recorded November 6, 1723 Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Richmond 248; and Doctor 
Herndon made the transcript thereof which is given here. We gratefully acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to both Mrs. Robinson and to Doctor Herndon for their generous courtesy in permitti 
us to publish this interesting and historically valuable document: The will of the father of Col 
John Waller (1673-1754) of “Endfield,” King William County, and “Newport,” Spotsylvania 
County, Virginia. 


In THe Name or Gop Amen The twenty first day of August in the third year of the 
Reign of our Sovereign Lord George by the Grace of God of Great Britain ffrance & 
Ireland King & Defend* of the Faith or Annog Dni 1716 I John Waller of Newport 
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Pagnell in the County of Bucks Gent being in health of body and of a sound and 
perfect mind & memory praise be given to Allmighty God for the same DOE make 
and ordaine this my last Will & Testam, in manner & forme followinge (that is to say) 
ffirst and principally I surrender my soule into the hands of Allmightye God my 
heavenly father by whome of his mercy & only grace I trust to be saved and received 
into eternall rest through the meritorious passion resurrection & ascension of my ever 
blessed Saviour & Redeemer Jesus Christ And my body I comitt to the Earth to be 
decently interred and laid in that Vault or Monum"t which I caused to be built on 
the South side of the Church of Newport Pagnell aforesaid at the bottome of the 
Grille neer the River Wall and bound it about with Iron rails & a Gate and built 
first for my dear son James and remains for a burving place for myself and those of 
my family of the Wallers for Ever when it shall please God to call them. And as for 
the Worldly Estate wherewith it hath pleased Allmighty God to bless me I dispose 
thereof as followeth ITEM I give and devise unto my lovinge son Benjamin Waller and 
his heirs for Ever all my Messuage Tenem** and ffarme house with the dwellings 
in Sherrington in the said County of Bucks with all the clerable land ley ground 
Meadow ground and pasture ground with the appurtenances thereunto belonginge or 
appertaininge which I lately purchased of Samuel Cuningham and all my other lands 
tenem* heredim** whatsoever in Sherrington aforesaid and my will & meaning further 
is that the said son Benjamin Waller shall pay unto my sons William Waller Thomas 
Waller John Waller and Edmund Waller and to my Daughter Jemima Waller the sum 
of ffiftye pounds appeece within twelve months next after my decease. And I doe 
hereby give and devise unto my said four sons William Thomas John and Edmund 
and to my said Daughter Jemima the said Legacy or sume of fhiftye pounds appeece 
to be paid unto theme separately by my said son Benjamin at the time before p*fixed 
for the paymt thereof. And I do hereby charge all my aforesaid ]ands tenem*s hereditam® 
in Sherrington aforesaid for such a security for the paym" of the said sume of fhiftye 
pounds appeece as a legacy unto my said sons & daughter Jemima ITEM I give and 
devise unto my said son Benjamin Waller and his heirs for Ever All that Messuage 
or Tenemt with the dwellings in Newport Pagnell aforesaid in which he now dwelleth 
and also all that Close of pasture around with the appurtenances in Newport Pagnell 
in the Marsh End there called the Red House Close we I sometime since purchased 
of Ralph Hooton ITEM I give and devise unto my said son Benjamin Waller the 
further sum of ffifty® pounds to be paid him out of my personal] Estate ITEM I give 
and bequeath unto my three grandchildren John William and Graciana Waller the 
sons & daughter of my son William Waller five pounds apeece to buy them Mourning 
ITEM I give & bequeath unto my said three grandchildren John William & Graciana 
Waller the further Legacy or Sume of five pounds apeece to be paid unto them 
separately within twelve Months next after my decease by my Exor* hereafter named 
ITEM I give & devise unto my son John Waller who liveth in Virginia over and above 
what I have already given & lent him the legacy or sume of twenty pounds and to his 
eldest daughter Mary Ten pounds and to the rest of his children five pounds apeece 
Each to be paid unto them separately by my Exor* within one year next after my 
decease ITEM I give and bequeath unto my son Thomas Waller and his wife twenty 
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ARMORIAL SEALS of THE WALLER FAMILY 
OF “ENDFIELD,”’ KING WILLIAM COUNTY 


AND 


“NEWPORT,’ SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


f- family of Wallers has possessed from its earliest days of residence in Virginia seals en- 
graved with the Waller family arms. These seals were certainly in Virginia during the lifetime of 
Colonel John Waller (1673-1754), being used by certain members of the family in signing and 
sealing documents. 

Colonel William Waller (1714-1760; son of Colonel John Waller [1673-1754], first of the 
“Endfield”— “Newport,” Wallers in Virginia), of Spotsylvania County, in his will dated October 
22, 1756; probated May 6, 1760 directed: “Item. My copper plate of my Family Arms & my Sil- 
ver Seal with the said Arms engraved thereon I desire may descend and pass to my right Heirs 
forever” (Spotsylvania County records, Will Book B, 1749-1759, page 447). At this present time 
we cannot locate “the copper plate” and “silver seal” thus specifically devised in Colonel William 
Waller's will. 

There are, however, three ancient seals bearing the Waller coat of arms in possession of Mrs. 
Mary Caroline (Holladay) Holladay, of Richmond, and “Prospect Hill,” Spotsylvania County, 
wife of Percy Holladay, Esquire, and daughter of John Waller Holladay, of “Prospect Hill,” who 
was a grandson of Waller Holladay (1776-1860) of “Prospect Hill.” These three seals were once 
owned by the said Waller Holladay (1776-1860); but, it is not known just how he came into 
possession of them. Waller Holladay was not a descendant of Colonel William Waller (1714- 
1760) who provided by his will for the disposition of his “copper plate” and “silver seal” bearing 
his family arms; but both he and his wife CHuldah Fontaine Lewis) were descended from 
Zachary Lewis (i702-1765) and his wife, Mary Waller (1699-1781), a sister of Colonel William 
Waller (1714-1760). These three seals, though they cannot be positively dated, are certainly of 
ancient make. Two of them are set in heavy walnut handles, one of which carries a “makers 
mark” (now nearly indistinguishable) on the metal rim at the base of the handle. The third of 
these seals is set in a metal (evidently silver) pendant intended to be worn on a watch chain, or 
fob. Though the history of this pendant seal is not known beyond the time of its earliest posses- 
sion in the Holladay family one cannot but wonder if it is in some way connected with “my 
Silver Seal with the said Arms engraved thereon” mentioned in the will of Colonel William 
Waller (1714-1760). 

In addition to the “copper plate” and “silver seal with “my family arms” owned by Colonel 
William Waller (1714-1760), and the three Waller armorial seals owned by the Holladay family, 
we know that Judge Benjamin Waller (1716-1786) of Williamsburg (brother of Colonel William 
Waller [1714-1760] and of Mrs. Mary [Waller] Lewis [1699-1786,] ancestress of the Holladays), 
also owned and used a seal with the Waller Coat of arms. In Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Volume 26, page 176, there is reference to a deed, dated August 10, 1749, by which 
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Thomas Jones settled, at his death, the amount of £500 sterling on his wife, Elizabeth; and it is 
stated that “this deed has a fine armorial seal of Benjamin Waller [1716-1786] clerk of the 
court.”! Judge Benjamin Waller (1716-1786) also had an armorial bookplate bearing arms identi- 
cal with the arms on the three Waller seals in possession of the Holladay family. (For a repro- 
duction of Judge Benjamin Waller's bookplate see The Critic, Richmond, Virginia, issue of 
March 15, 1890.) 


1We have this interesting item from George Platt Waller, Esquire, of Montgomery, Alabama: ‘‘An original seal with the Waller 
arms, and several hundred years old, was in possession of Commander Blow, when Executive Officer of the USS Maine when 
that vessel was destroyed in Havana Harbour in February 1898. The seal was thought to be in his desk in his cabin, and divers when 
examining the wreck were charged to make the minutest search possible for it; but, their search was without success."’ As Com- 
mander Blow was a descendant of Judge Benjamin Waller (1716-1786) it is believed that the ancient seal that he owned and that 
was lost when the USS Maine was sunk in 1898, was in all probability the seal once belonging to Judge Benjamin Waller. 

George Platt Waller, above referred to (who is likewise descended from Judge Benjamin Waller) had the Waller coat of arms 
current in his family (arms identical with the arms on the three seals above referred to) done in full achievement in London, by 
an expert recommended by the Herald's College in 1934, preparatory to having a seal cut to be used in signing a treaty. Mr. 
Waller, Foreign Service Officer of the United States, Retired (see Who’s Who in America, 1950-51) was appointed by the Presi- 
dent as his Plenipotentiary to negotiate, draw up and sign a treaty with the Grand Duchess of Luxumbourg, or her Plenipoten- 
tiary; and when he signed that treaty in 1934 (ratified by the Senate in 1935), he used this seal with the Waller arms. 


By the courtesy of Mrs. Percy Holladay, 
we here present an illustration of the three 
Waller seals that have been in possession of 
| the Holladay family for several generations: 


The engravings of the arms of the two The above illustrates the engraving of the arms 
seals with the walnut handles are identical; on the pendant seal. 
above is an illustration of the arms engraved (This engraving of the arms from the pendant 
on these seals. seal is also given in the Virginia Magazine of 


History and Biography, Volume 59, No. 3, July 
1951, facing page 351). 


(For notes on the Waller arms see Lipscomb’s History and Antiquities of Buckinghamshire, 


Volume III, page 181; Hasted’s The History of . . . the County of Kent, Volume 1, page 431). 
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Guineas apeece to buy them mourning in remembrance of me ITEM I give & be- 
queath unto my Dear Son Edmund Waller Docto*, of Phisic and ffellow of St. Johns 
College in Cambridge ffiftye pounds to buy him a Ring and Mourninge ITEM I 
give and devise unto my Daughter Jemima Waller a further sume or legacy of five 
hundred pounds to be paid her out of my personall Estate ITEM I give and devise 
unto my brother Thomas Waller who liveth in Virginia the legacy or sume of twenty 
pounds to be paid unto him by my Exor®, within twelve Months next after my decease 
ITEM I give and bequeath unto my cozen Mary Pomfrett who lived with my wife 
twenty pounds which is in the hands of Mr. Kilpin of Astwood to be paid her within 
six months next after my decease ITEM I give & devise unto my said Daughter 
Jemima Waller the Mohaire Bedd & Bedding and all things belonging to it as silks 
Curtains and other things suitable which I bought of Mr. John Chivall of Great 
Woolston and alsoe all the furniture & all other household goods whatsoever in the 
Chamber over the hall called the best roome and the little Roome next to it at the 
stairs’ head in my Dwelling house And alsoe all my Plate & Linnin with my Clock & 
Clockcase & all the Pictures most of which are of her own makeinge and all the goods 
and furniture that were her Aunt Alice Waller's which she gave her at the time of 
her decease and alsoe all my English Books such as she shall choose or desire to have. 
All the rest and residue of my goods chattells and personal] Estate whatsoever and of 
what nature kind or sort soever after my debts legacies and funds [and] all Expences 
are paid and discharged I give & devise unto my said well beloved son Benjamin 
Waller & daughter Jemima Waller whom I doe hereby Constitute & Appoynt joynt 
Exors of this my last Will & Testamt And I doe hereby nominate & Appoynt my said 
Loveing Son Edmund Waller BM John Mathew, the Elder to be overseers of this my 
last Will and Testamt and to be Assistant to my Exors. in the Exercise thereof And 
I doe hereby revoke disannull and make void all former other Wills and Testam® 
by me heretofore made IN WITNESS whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and 
seale the Day and Yeare first above written. 
Signed sealed published and declared 
by the sd John Waller — the Testatour 
for and as his last Will Testamt in /s/ J. Water 
the presence of us and attested in 
the presence of the said Testatour 
by us 

Joun Martuew, Sen. 

Joun WacsTAFFE 

WacsTAFFE 


Probatum Londinio Sexto die 
mensis Novembris 1723 

Coram Dno et Juratis Benjamin 
Waller et Jemima Waller Ex 
Nemd* quibus et debene 


vigore Commissum 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 
on THomas JEFFERSON’s Summary View 


by Gienn Curtiss SMITH 
Associate Professor of American History and Government 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


On the eve of the American Revolution in Virginia both Whigs and Tories aired 
their personal political convictions in pamphlets on the highly controversial political 
relationship between the colony and the mother country.!_ Among the pamphleteers 
was the young and promising lawyer Thomas Jefferson,? Burgess from Albemarle 
County to the General Assembly. His contribution was A Summary View of the 
Rights of British Americans (Williamsburg, 1774). 

To the historian there is apparent a clear-cut chain of aggravating events that led 
to the writing and printing of Jefferson’s radical political convictions. In 1763 the 
British drove the French from the new world mainland, and, in order to ease the 
heavy financial burden, Britons at home immediately began squeezing British Ameri- 
can tax payers for even greater returns. Crown and Parliament persistently followed 
this aggravating policy to the opening shots of the War for Independence.* 

In 1773 Boston “Indians,” who sponsored the strangest “tea party” in history, 
brought down upon all Bostonians the smoldering wrath of the home government. 
The Virginia House of Burgesses promptly went on record expressing formal approval 
of “Boston tea parties” and set aside June 1, 1774 as a day of prayer and fasting in 


1The essence of the Whig vs Tory controversy is to be found in Glenn Curtiss Smith, 
Pamphleteers and the American Revolution in Virginia (University of Virginia doctoral disserta- 
tion, 1941). “The people of England, it is generally observed, are of all the nations in the World, 
the most addicted to Politics.” John Wilkes, A Letter to the Duke of Grafton (London, 1767), 
. 36. 
, 2Allan Johnson & Dumas Malone, eds., Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928- 
36), X, 17-35: 
3Original copies of the first edition are to be found in the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
Library, the thaw of Congress, the John Carter Brown Library and the Ridgeway branch of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. Prior to the American declaration of independence the 
was reprinted in and London. The was reprinted in facsimile, 
with an introduction and a biographical note,” in 1943 by Thomas Perkins Abernathy, professor 
of history at the University of Virginia. 
4For the Virginia story see Mathew Page Andrews, Virginia: the Old Dominion (New York, 
1937), pp- 247-91; for the British American attitude see Randolph Greenfield Adams, Political 
Ideas of the American Revolution, 1765-1775 (Durham, 1922); for the British point of view see 
William Edward Lecky, The American Revolution, 1763-1783 (James Albert Woodburn, ed., 
New York & London, 1928), pp. 1-224. 
5The reaction of Virginians to the “Boston tea party” and resultant British action is graphically 
told in James Mercer Garnett, Early Revolutionary History of Virginia, 1773-1774 (n. p., 1895). 
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sympathy for the Bostonians.® Shortly thereafter the Burgesses, meeting without the 
approval of Governor Dunmore, passed two revolutionary acts: first, they called for 
an election to select delegates to meet in convention at Williamsburg on August 1, 
1774; and second, they directed the colony’s committee of correspondence to invite the 
other twelve colonies to join in a continental congress at Philadelphia on August 1, 
1774. 

Jefferson was elected by Albemarle County voters to serve as a delegate at the 
revolutionary Williamsburg convention. On his journey there from Monticello Jeffer- 
son became ill. Fortunately he had written down his political beliefs. Realizing that he 
couldn’t reach the colonial capitol in time to present his views in person, he sent his 
notes to the presiding officer, Peyton Randolph. Unknown to Jefferson at the time, 
these notes were printed as a pamphlet. They constitute the most radical Whig 
sentiment to be found in print at this date on the political relationship between Britain 
and British America. 

Jefferson’s Summary View was saturated with scorn and sarcasm for Crown and 
Parliament. Independence timidly reared its head for the first time in Virginia. 
Jefferson was not subtle, nor was it his intention to be subtle. He explained in his 
opening paragraph that his language was deliberately “divested of those expressions 
of servility which would persuade his majesty that we are asking favors, and not 
rights ....”9 In this, and in other dogmatic statements, the proud Virginia Burgess 
made it quite clear that he wrote as a free man. There was small chance of his readers 
misunderstanding his coldly calculated insolence toward George III and his Parliament. 

In the Summary View Jefferson touched briefly on quite a variety of subjects 
pertinent to the growing dispute between Englishmen separated by the broad Atlantic. 


6The resolution was ad May 24, 1774. John Pendleton Kennedy & Henry Read Mc- 
Ilwaine, eds., Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1619-1776 (Richmond, 1905-15), 
1773-1776, p. Fes It was the opinion of an Englishman that the tax on tea “was made in order 
to maintain a show of dignity.” oe Cadell, Observations on the Nature of Civil “ (London, 
1776), p. 63. On the retention of a tax on tea see the slightly caustic letter by “Plebarius” in 
The Virginia Gazette, June 14, 1770. 

7The resolution was adopted May 27, 1774, by members of the “late House of Burgesses.” 
Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1773-1776, p. 140. The county representatives 
were motivated by two reasons in —s a general congress of the thirteen original colonies: 
first, the attack on defenseless Boston by troops of the mother country in an effort to compel the 
Bostonians to submit to wamustinetieant Parliamentary taxation was considered by Virginians an 
attack on all British Americans; and second, since memorials and petitions of the House . 
Bur, to Crown and Parliament were tically , a more itive method 
redress of grievances was This ay sentiment of 
the Whigs. Attorney General John Randolph of the Old Dominion was a Tory, who su 
without qualification the old order of colonial dependency. In a contemporary pamphlet he 
recommended that responsible Virginians promptly do three things: first, declare in the most 
in g East India Company tea was 


“ll and wicked” and that the “headstrong People” punished; second, "peed 
ersuasively penitent memorial to His Majesty = gf seer loyalty of good 
ians; oa third, dispatch another fawning petition + Gen III imploring that the tax on 


repealed. Considerations on the Present State of Virginia illiamsburg, 1774), p. 28. 
This story is told in some detail by Thomas Perkins Abernathy in the “Introduction” to his 
edition of the Summary View. 
9]Jefferson, Summary View, p. 5. 
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He commented at considerable length, however, on the basis for the original establish- 
ment of the thirteen colonies, the constitutional position of Crown and Parliament 
in the British Empire, the specific grievances of British Americans, and the question 
of political independence. 

In the message to his political friends gathered in revolutionary convention at 
Williamsburg, Jefferson predicated his comments on the firm conviction that Vir- 
ginians were and always had been free men. Their ancestors in Great Britain had been 
free men who voluntarily migrated to Virginia on their own resources.!° “Their own 
blood was spilt in acquiring lands for their settlement, their own fortunes expended 
in making that settlement effectual; for themselves they fought, for themselves they 
conquered, and for themselves alone they have right to hold.” The Sage of Monticello 
insisted that it was not until the isolated colonists had firmly established themselves 
in a foreign and hostile land that Crown and Parliament offered belated assistance. 

When tardy assistance finally was offered it was obvious to the self-reliant colonists 
that the motivating factor underlying the gesture was selfishness.!! Britain took firm 
‘steps to maintain her exclusive and highly lucrative commercial relations with British 
America. Jefferson did not pretend to ignore or even minimize help received from 
the mother country, but neither did he intend that the rather meager help received 
should serve as justification for British claims to sovereignty over British Americans. 
To his way of thinking, excessive British commercial profits at the expense of British 
Americans amply repaid the debt.!? 

The Sage of Monticella was the first Virginia writer to pointedly accuse reactionary 
George III of failing to do his duty in promoting harmony between the component 
parts of the empire.'5 At least an effort was expected, even though the king was “no 
more than the chief officer of the people, appointed by the laws, and circumscribed 
with definite powers, to assist in working the great machine of government, erected 
for their use, and consequently to their superintendance.”1* When the first English 
colonies were established, he patiently explained, “the emigrants thought proper to 
adopt that system of laws under which they had hitherto lived in the mother country, 
and to continue their union with her by submitting themselves to the same common 
‘sovereign, who was thereby made the central link connecting the several parts of the 

10This claim was made over and over again by Virginians. See the memorial in the Journals of 
‘the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1761-1765, pp. 302-04; Richard Bland, An Inquiry into the 
Rights of the British Colonists (Williamsbufg, 1766), p. 22; the letters of as ilos” in The 
Virginia Gazette, July 18 and August 29, 1766; Arthur Lee to Samuel Adams, June 23, 1772, 
Richard Henry Lee, Life of Arthur Lee (Boston, 1829), pp. 219-20; Arthur Lee, An Appeal to 
the Justice and Interests of the People of Great-Britain (London, 1774), p. 4. 

11Englishmen at home did not consider themselves selfish in their dealings with British Ameri- 
cans. One Englishman, James McPherson, supported his positive objections with a considerable 
wealth of statistics proving that it was the British Americans who were selfish. The Rights of 
‘Great Britain Asserted Against the Claims of America (London, 1776), pp. 72-73- 

12Jefferson, op. cit., pp. 6-[7]. 

13Bland, Carter, Cam, Randolph, Nicholas, and other Virginia writers never took this liberty. 

I4Jefferson, op. cit., pp. 5-6. Arthur Lee contended that a state “in which the Sovereign 


the absolute command . . . cannot be distinguished by any other name but that of 
ism.” A Speech Intended to Have Been Delivered in the House of Commons (London, 


1775), p. 62. 
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empire thus newly multiplied.” Jefferson considered English kings the executive 
branch of Virginia government, acting through appointed governors whose task it 
was to administer laws made by elected representatives of Virginians in General 
Assembly.!¢ 

Jefferson contended that any law made by Parliament to regulate either internal or 
external affairs of the colonists was illegal, “foreign to our constitutions, and un- 
acknowledged by our laws . . . .” He characterized the preceding hundred years of 
Parliamentary legislation — “exercises of usurped power” —a series of oppressions 
intended to reduce loyal and proud British Americans to the status of slaves.!’ 

Discussing the recent Intolerable Acts of the assembly at Westminster, Jefferson 
wrote: “The true grounds on which we declare these acts void is, that the British 
Parliament has no right to exercise authority over us.”!® The Sage of Monticello was 
the first Virginian and one of if not the first British American, to state dogmatically that 
any form of Parliamentary jurisdiction over the colonists was unconstitutional. It was 
quite a long step forward from the early days of Colonel Richard Bland toward a truly 
liberal commonwealth of nations.!9 

In brief, the General Assembly of Virginia made all laws governing the internal 
and the external affairs of the colony, and His Brittanic Majesty's governor executed 
those laws. In other words, the General Assembly made laws for Virginians, Parlia- 
ment made laws for Britons, and both Virginians and Britons acknowledged the same 
king. It was as simple as this to the young and politically democratic Burgess from 
Albemarle County. 


15Jefferson, op. cit., p. [7]. 

16[bid., p. 22. “If the Administration had searched thro’ the world for a person best fitted to 
ruin their cause and procure union and success for these colonies, they could not have found a 
more complete Agent than Lord Dunmore.” Richard —- Lee to Mrs. McCauley, November 
29, 1775, Southern Literary Messenger, XXX, 264-65. On the other hand Dunmore’s predecessor 
Baron de Botetourt was highly respected by the Virginia planter aristocracy. The Virginia Gazette, 
October 18, 1770. 

17Jefferson, op. cit., p. 16. 

18[bid., p. 11. Jefferson was quite caustic on the subject of “virtual representation,” asking: 
“Can any reason be assigned why 160,000 electors in the island of Great Britain should give law 
to four millions in the states of America, every individual of whom is equal to every individual 
of them, in virtue, in understanding, and in bodily strength?” Ibid., p. 12. Arthur Lee maintained 
that Virginians “have an equitable claim to the full enjoyment of the fundamental rules of the 
English Constitution.” Arthur Lee, op. cit., pp. 17-18. The same writer also contended “that a 
free le could not be bound by laws not made or assented to by themselves.” Lee to Samuel 
Adams, June 23, 1772, Richard Henry Lee, _ cit., p. 219. See the rather hostile letter “To the 
King, Defender of the Protestant Faith” by “Tribernus” in The Virginia Gazette, November 3, 
1774. Almost a decade before, a staunch Virginian wrote: “I have proved irrefragably that the 
Colonies are not represented in Parliament, and Consequently . . . no new Law can bind them that 
is made without the Concurrence of their Representatives; and if so, then every Act of Parliament 
is an Act of Power, and not of Right.” Richard Bland, op. cit., p. 24. 

19By the late 1760’s many Virginia Whigs had adopted Bland’s commonwealth of nations’ theory 
regarding the political athe ip between the Old Dominion and the mother country. This 
theory consisted of three basic ingredients: 1. the colony was politically independent in internal 
affairs; 2. the colony was politically and economically dependent upon Crown and Parliament in 
external affairs; and 3. the political tie between the colony and the mother country was through a 
common king. In essence, this was colonial home-tule. » PP. 24-27. 
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Among the other “great grievances” listed by the Whig Jefferson in his compre- 
hensive 23-page pamphlet were: 1. the obstinate refusal of the Crown to answer a 
single Virginia petition for redress of grievances;”° 2. the failure of the Crown to 
promote harmony within the empire;*! 3. the selfish restriction of colonial commercial 
and trade relations abroad in the interests of British economy;” 4. the unconstitutional 
encroachment of a grasping and home-minded Parliament first in external and later 
in internal affairs of the colonists;?> 5. His Majesty’s unfortunate ignorance of 
the basic fundamentals of good government; and 6. the refusal of the Crown to stop 
the slave trade. 

Concluding his message, addressed to the Virginians assembled in convention at 
Williamsburg, which he hoped would eventually reach George III, Jefferson wrote: 
“It is neither our wish, nor our interest, to separate from her [Great Britain*®].” He 
thought that reasonably friendly relations could be re-established if Crown and Parlia- 
ment reconciled themselves to three specific British American demands: first, freedom 
to industrialize; second, freedom in foreign commercial relations; and third, internal 
and external political sovereignty.?” In reality, the third demand covered everything. 
His Majesty was strongly advised to use his political and social influence with Parlia- 
ment to the end that all three demands be met, thus effecting harmony within his 
empire. In a rather peculiar way of prodding the king, Jefferson wrote: “Let not the 
name of George the third be a blot in the page of history.”8 

Jefferson was a clear and forceful writer who in print risked his neck in calling His 
Majesty stupid, Parliament tyrannical, and both exceeding their constitutional powers 
in regulating British Americans. Jefferson’s advice was welcomed by the revolutionary 
conventions meeting at Williamsburg and Philadelphia, but ignored by Crown and 
Parliament. Two years later, at Philadelphia, Jefferson incorporated in the Declaration 
of Independence many of his political contentions expressed in the Summary View. 
Colonel Richard Bland unknowingly started the abortive movement for independence, 
Jefferson willingly carried it forward, and British stupidity made it a reality. 


20Jefferson, op. cit., p. 5. 

21[bid., p. [7]. 

22[bid., p. 10. 

23[bid. p. 11. 

24]bid., pp. 16-19. 

25Ibid., p. 17. 

2%6[bid., p. 26. Two years before Arthur Lee qualified his desire for retention of union between 
—— and England by stating that “this union, however desirable, must not be upon dishonorable 
or slavish terms.” Lee to Samuel Adams, June 23, 1772, Richard Henry Lee, op. cit., p. 220. 
“Peeping into the Womb of Time,” the treasurer of the Old Dominion foretold “that Kooates 
will, one Day, become in dent.” Robert Carter Nicholas, Considerations on the Present State 
of Virginia (Williamsburg, 1774), p. 68. 

27Jefferson, op. cit., p. 23. 

28]bid., p. 22. 
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LyMaN BuTTERFIELD 
Director of the Institute of Early American History 


Mr. Lyman BurrerFietp succeeded Mr. Carl Bridenbaugh as Director of the Institute 
of Early American History on July 1, 1951. Mr. Bridenbaugh resigned from the 
Institute to become Margaret Byrne Professor of American History at the University 
of California. 

After graduation from Harvard, Mr. Butterfield taught at Harvard, Radcliffe, and 
Franklin and Marshall College. His special interests center in American literature and 
the age of Franklin. Since 1946 he has, as an assistant editor, worked on the Princeton 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson. In 1951 he edited in two volumes The Letters of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush for the American Philosophical Society, of which Mr. Butterfield is a 
library research associate. Mr. Butterfield is also a contributing editor of The New 
Colophon, a member of Phi Beta Kappa, of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
and of the Grolier Club. He is the author of articles on early American history which 
have appeared in the William and Mary Quarterly, The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, New York History, and The Yale Review. 


QUERIES 


Furton-GrirFin-HowE t. — The undersigned would be grateful to anyone who may 
be able to supply her with the following requested information: (1) Dates and places 
of birth, marriage and death of Andrew Fulton, of Augusta County, Virginia; name 
of his wife; and names of their children, with names and places, and dates of births, 
marriages and deaths. It is known that Andrew Fulton had a daughter Mary who 
married, March 1, 1787, William Feamster. — (2) Green McClanahan and Elizabeth 
Griffin were married in Staunton, Virginia, June 10, 1808. Would like to know the 
names of the parents of Mrs. Elizabeth (Griffin) McClanahan; and dates of her birth 
and death; also places and dates of their births, marriage and deaths and of their 
children. — (3.) Abraham Reader married Jamima Howell; would like to have dates 
of this marriage and name of place; also names of Mrs. Jamima (Howell) Reader's 
parents and names (with places and dates of births, marriages and deaths) of the 
brothers and sisters of the said Mrs. Jamima (Howell) Reader. Address: Mrs. Nora E. 
McDowell, 315 South Cedar Street, Alburquerque, New Mexico. 


SmitrH-Wess-Mattory-Wisz. — James Smith married Catherine Webb and had a 
son, Tarletan Smith (born 1787 in what is now Warren County, Virginia; died July 
20, 1864 in Callaway County, Missouri; near Fulton); married Lucy Mallory (born 
1787, in Virginia; died December 16, 1875 in Callaway County, Missouri). Tarletan 
and Lucy (Mallory) Smith moved in 1834 from Virginia to Callaway County, 
Missouri; settling near Fulton. They had the following named children: (1) Mary T., 
— (2) Pamela Anne. — (3) Sidney Mallory. — (4) James Henry. — (5) Lucy M. — 
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(6) Tarletan. — (7) Frances Elizabeth.— (8) Sara Mildred. — (9) Eliza Jane. — (10) 
Stephen. Specific information is desired in regard to the parentage of both James and 
Catherine (Webb) Smith. To what Smith family did James belong? Was there any 
connection with the Fleming-Webb family? Who were the parents of Mrs. Lucy 
(Mallory) Smith? — Richard Wise (born November 10, 1799 in Culpeper County, 
Virginia; died November 21, 1884 in Callaway County, Missouri). Richard Wise 
moved (when 1o years old) with his parents to Montgomery County, Kentucky, 
where, circa 1820, he married Martha S. Gilmore (born June 20, 1805, in Kentucky; 
died December 4. 1885, in Missouri). In 1839 Richard Wise went to Callaway 
County, Missouri where he resided during the remainder of his life. His sons always 
said that Richard Wise was connected with the Wise family to which Governor 
Henry A. Wise belonged. Information as to parentage of this Richard Wise would be 
greatly appreciated. — Address: Dan Burks Craig, Roselawn, McCredie, Missouri. 
Ewrnc. — John Ewing served during the Revolution (1776) in the Virginia Navy. 
He was in Kentucky by 1784; married (perhaps 2nd marriage), 1792 Alice Caswell; 
married (perhaps 3rd marriage), 1824, Mary (Dawson) McCann. John Ewing ap- 
plied for pension but did not receive it because he was with the Virginia and not 
Continental forces. Would very much like to know the names of John Ewing's parents 
and name of county in which they lived. — Address: Mrs. John W. Bybee, 621 
Western Avenue, Joliet, Illinois. 


CORRECTION 
Wa tier oF Enpriecp, Kinc County — Mr. Gilbert Burnet Lewis, of 


Richmond, Virginia, has called our attention to an erroneous statement in the Waller 
article in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 59, No. 3 (July 1951), page 
350, lines 10 and 11. 

John Lewis (1729-1780; son of Zachary and Mary [Waller] Lewis) did not marry 
Sarah Iverson. This John Lewis (1729-1780) married only once and that marriage 
was to Mildred Lewis. The John Lewis who married Sarah Iverson was John Lewis 
of King and Queen County, who was a brother of Zachary Lewis (1702-1765) who 
married Mary Waller. Therefore, John Lewis, (who married Sarah Iverson) was an 
uncle of John Lewis (1729-1780) who married Mildred Lewis. Editor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Literature of the American People: An Historical and Critical Survey. Edited by 
Artruur Hopson Quinn. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xix, 1172. Bibliographies, index. $9 (students’ edition, $6.50). 


In their Preface to the three-volume Literary History of the United States (1948) 
its editors observed that “Each generation should produce at least one literary history” 
of our country. If we reckon a generation as thirty-three years, or even as twenty-five 
years, we find that scholars have been maintaining a much better average than this. 
Using the Appendix in Howard Mumford Jones’ The Theory of American Literature 
(1948) as a guide, a count reveals that since 1829 and Samuel L. Knapp’s Lectures 
xo fewer than twenty-one different writers have produced more or less full-length 
works on American belles-lettres. If we assume that our literary annals begin with 
Captain John Smith’s A True Relation of . . . Virginia in 1608, the difference between 
1608 and 1951 comes to 343 years. Divide this by twenty-one, and we have a book 
about American literature appearing on an average of every sixteen and one-third 
years. Few of these accounts, needless to say, are of high value; and the best of them, 
owing to modern research discoveries, have appeared only since 1917 and the four- 
volume Cambridge History of American Literature. The work here under review is 
just a single volume, though a massive one. It is also one of the very best. 

Its bibliography, which fills 120 pages, still does not attempt to supplant the whole 
book on that subject in the Literary History of the United States; but it does supple- 
ment that book by noting publications since 1948, and it also makes frequent use of 
unpublished theses and dissertations, which on principle the Literary History did not 
try to record. The index is a good one. The actual text is only 250 pages shorter than 
that of the Literary History. But in contrast to the curious sameness, not to say 
monotony, of style which, despite its fifty-five authors, characterizes the Literary 
History, readers of The Literature of the American People will be able to sense the 
fact that only four different authors are penning its four parts. All four are well-known 
authorities on the periods which they discuss. 

Part I: “The Colonial and Revolutionary Period,” by Professor Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock of Harvard, has the longest sweep of time to survey and the meagerest aesthetic 
returns to assess. Whereas the editors of the Literary History agreed to “let the literary 
history of the United States begin in Texas” in the 1530's, when Cabeza de Vaca 
traversed that area, Professor Murdock believes that The Literature of the American 
People should begin with Captain Smith’s landmark of 1608. He believes this be- 
cause Smith “fell in love with the New World and was the first writer to give anything 
like adequate expression to the sense of local loyalty which was to do so much to 
make American patriots out of transplanted Europeans.” Covering the period from 
Smith’s first volume through the work of Freneau and the end of the Revolution, 
Part I offers a lucid and interesting discussion of a relatively uninteresting literary 


epoch. Professor Murdock’s analysis of the religious and philosophical bases for the 
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Puritan writing style is persuasive. So, too, are his evaluations of the characters of 
those much-maligned worthies, the Messrs. Edwards, Wigglesworth, and Cotton 
Mather. He is less persuasive in his analysis of Franklin’s character largely because 
he does not trace more thoroughly the evolution of Franklin’s thought. 

Part II: “The Establishment of National Literature,” by Professor Quinn of the 
University of Pennsylvania, covers the period from the close of the Revolution to the 
opening of the Civil War. Since the author has already published a history of 
American fiction and a two-volume history of American drama, inevitably a good deal 
of what he now has to say gives off the bouquet of old, or at least of well-aged, wine 
in new bottles; but there are several good things. Professor Quinn’s discussion of 
Longfellow, for example, is gratifyingly full, perhaps a bit adulatory; yet Longfellow 
deserves such fullness, and a comparison of this chapter with the penetrating, but 
shorter and less sympathetic, treatment by Odell Shepard in the Literary History of 
the United States is instructive. Again, Professor Quinn’s division of Irving’s work 
into a four-fold pattern is helpful, and his summary of the importance of N. P. Willis 
is admirable.! By contrast, the lengthy chapter on “Literature, Politics, and Slavery” 
is not too well coordinated, at times descending to scrappiness, while its basic political 
premise — a definition of the Whigs as “the party of institutions” and of the Democrats 
as “the party of leadership” — is certainly debatable. And we are surprised to find 
Bayard Taylor, that world traveler, diplomat, and translator of Faust, linked with 
Whittier as representative of “The Height of the Provincial.” : 

Part III: “The Later Nineteenth Century,” by Professor Clarence Gohdes of Duke, 
covers the period from the beginning of the Civil War to 1900. The fact that this 
reviewer found more quotable phrases here than in any of the other three parts will 
surprise few of the Duke students who have listened to Professor Gohdes’ lectures over 
the years. His handling of Henry Adams is particularly deft. Chapter 38 as a whole, 
“The Challenge of Social Problems and of Science,” constitutes a most readable and 
stimulating essay; and the appraisal, at the opening of Chapter 32, of the local 
colorists as more romantic than realistic, “more like Dickens than like Zola,” is worth 
remembering. The title of the useful initial survey, Chapter 29, “The Age of the 
Monthly Magazine,” is misleading to the extent that only a small portion of it deals 
with periodicals. 

Part IV: “The Twentieth Century,” by Professor George F. Whicher of Amherst, 
covers the period from 1900 to 1950. The coverage is admirably written. Chapter 46, 
“Loopholes of Retreat,” reveals its author as a keen and catholic critic of our muddled 
modern scene. Among individual discussions, Professor Whicher finds himself as 


1Back in 1903, when the well-known Southern schofar, William Peterfield Trent, was completing 
work on his own A His of American Literature, 1607-1865 (1903), in a series eo the 


general editorship of English critic Edmund Gosse, Gosse wrote him: “ . . . I think your sense of 
roportion has abandoned you for once in the case of N. P. Willis. . . . The obvious duty of the 
Liscosen of literature is to get these little corpses out of the way. . . . You don’t want to expose 


or dissect an object like Willis, you merely want to run over it.” Quoted from the MS. in the 
Trent Papers by Franklin T. Walker, “William Peterfield Trent: A Critical Biography” (Nash- 
ville, 1943), pp. 253-254, an unpublished doctoral dissertation at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 
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satisfyingly at home with Thorstein Veblen as Professor Gohdes had been with Henry 
Adams; and on two other quite different personalities, O Henry and Booth Tarkington, 
he is almost equally satisfying. By contrast, his treatment of Dreiser comes to no con- 
clusion, and the peruser of what he has to say about Upton Sinclair can read every 
word of it without suspecting that the writer is the creator of the Lanny Budd series. 
Again, the statement in Chapter 48, “The Resurgent South,” that modern Southern 
authors have inherited an “instinctive flair for understanding and managing people 
which comes from generations of experience of plantation life” would seem to fall 
plop into the arms of the old error of viewing all Southerners as land and slave owners. 
Lastly, if Sherwood Anderson has only a “modest talent,” how could he — and in the 
same paragraph, too! — have created “at least half a dozen dramatic masterpieces . . . ”? 

As a whole The Literature of the American People exhibits several noteworthy 
features, the first two of which are not matched by the Literary History of the United 
States. It makes a thorough-going attempt to include an account of the American 
drama in a literary history. As a result, the general reader may now find all he need 
reasonably wish to know on that subject within the covers of a single book, without 
having to hunt out the coalbin-full of special treatises on the theatre. A less 
thorough-going but still rewarding attempt is made to relate literature to the allied 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, and to politics and social movements. Least 
thorough-going of all (but with a meticulous index entry) is the attempt to trace the 
effect on our belles-lettres of the growth of magazines. 

Of errors, omissions, or misprints — even making allowance for the restricted range 
of one reviewer —a remarkably small number have been detected. Most of them 
derive from Part II, which is, however, much the longest part. Errors anp/or 
Omissions. Page 236, n. 7: Oliver H. Prince’s “The Militia Company Drill,” in 
Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes, was first printed in 1807, not 1813 (see Carl Weber, 
Hardy in America [1946], pp. 64 ff.). Page 239: John Pendleton Kennedy was by no 
means “The earliest of the Southern writers of the novel...” Page 242: Dr. William 
A. Caruthers was born in 1802, not 1800, and that his first novel, The Kentuckian in 
New-York, was “inspired by Paulding’s play, The Lion of the West,” this reviewer, 
as Caruthers’ biographer, is on the whole inclined to doubt. Page 463, n. 78: that 
The Slave Holder Abroad was not written by W. T. Thompson is demonstrated in 
Henry P. Miller, “The Life and Works of William Tappan Thompson” Cunpub- 
lished University of Chicago dissertation, 1942). Page 551: the Mississippi River 
panaramacist was John Banvard, not Bonvard. Page 823: William Alexander Percy 
died in 1942. Page 861: n. 3: Ezra Pound was awarded the Bollingen, not the 
“Boellenger,” prize for poetry. Page 1024: students of John Neal need not “still 
depend” on his autobiography for facts when they may consult Irving T. Richards’ 
unpublished Harvard dissertation (1933). Modern criticism of N. P. Willis is not 
totally “unaware of his real importance as a writer” in view of the late Kenneth L. 
Daughrity’s unpublished University of Virginia dissertation (1934). Page 1028: 
the list of sources on Transcendentalism omits Perry Miller, ed., The Transcendental- 
ists: An Anthology (1950). Page 1030: Leonora Cranch Scott’s life of C. P. Cranch 
is not “the only biography,” since Frederick D. Miller's unpublished dissertation 
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(1942) is at the University of Virginia. Misprints. Page 59, n. 13: for “Aiken, 
N. C.,” read Aiken, S. C. Page 92, n. 13: for “Lawrence L. Wroth,” read Lawrence C. 
Wroth. Pages 385 and 393: for “Catherine M. Sedgwick,” read Catharine M. Sedg- 
wick. Page 434, line 3 of text: transpose “but few” to few but .. . Page 512, n. 54: 
for “C. N. Foust,” read C. E. Foust. Page 890: for “Richard Carvell,” read Richard 
Carvel. Page 1044, last paragraph: for “C. W. Larkin,” read O. W. Larkin. Page 
1080: for “Henry Lewis Lencken,” read Henry Louis Mencken. 

More basic a fault than the above errata is the slighting treatment of the South as a 
literary region. Part by part, let us compare the proportionate paginations. (For the 
benefit of Old Dominion readers I have listed all Virginians referred to in the text; 
those asterisked are referred to with some fullness.) Part I, with 170 pages, allots 20 
pages to the South: Captain John Smith,* John Pory, William Strachey, Colonel 
Henry Norwood, John Hammond, William Byrd of Westover,* the author of 
“Bacon’s Epitaph,” Robert Beverley, and William Stith. Part II, with 391 pages, allots 
45% pages to the South, and of these 26% pages deal with Poe: Washington,* 
Madison,* Jefferson, Dr. William A. Caruthers, Poe,* and G. W. P. Custis. Part III, 
with 240 pages, allots 12 pages to the South: Father Tabb, Thomas Nelson Page. 
Part IV, with 171 pages, allots 16% pages to the South: Branch Cabell, Ellen Glas- 
gow.* From a total text of 1172 pages, 94 pages, or a shade over 8%, are given to the 
South! Now, not even a Chamber of Commerce ad writer could claim that the South, 
period for period, had not been dutifully surveyed. But this same ad writer would be 
justified in claiming that dutifulness is not enough. Until the appearance of the full- 
length history of Southern literature by Jay B. Hubbell (a Virginian, incidentally), 
the ad writer will have to chew his pencil stub in patience. 

It must of course be conceded that only so much ground can be covered in a single: 
volume. Other regions, too, deserve their full chronicling. And this chronicling is 
specially advisable for American literature because so much of its importance lies in its 
representative, rather than its aesthetic, value. In four sentences at the beginning of 
Chapter 42, Professor Whicher suggests something of what is meant here. He writes: 

Literature considered as a record seldom reflects the norm of human experience. It 
is usually produced by exceptional persons whose point of view varies from that of 
the man in the street. It tends to dwell on uncommon rather than ordinary situations 
and to express hopes and fears that transcend actuality. Only occasionally does it 
embody the mere good sense, kindliness, and routine satisfactions of everyday life. 
Yet much of our “home town” writing, on the subliterary level — material most often 
found in the local newspapers and magazines — comes very close to reflecting what 
the man on its particular street is dreaming. When will we have more studies of such 
writing, region for region, from the beginnings to at least the Civil War? Such 
studies, ideally, would unite the scholarship of a Ralph L. Rusk with the evocative 
coloration of a Van Wyck Brooks. If carefully done, they would emerge as major 
works about minor persons, but in their cultural import the emphasis would lie on 
that adjective “major.” 

Meanwhile the student and the interested layman may be well content with The 
Literature of the American People. It is costly (though not expensive in relation to 
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worth); it is rather too heavy to be handled with ease; and marginal scribblers should 
be warned that its pages do not take kindly to aught but a ball-point pen. Such 
carpings, however, are beside the point. As a work of formal scholarship, The Litera- 
ture of the American People becomes at once a challenging rival of, and often a 
valuable supplement to, the Literary History of the United States. As a one-volume 
treatment of American writing, it is quite without peer. 
Curtis Carroit Davis 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Letters of Benjamin Rush. Edited by L. H. Burrerriexp. Published for the American 
Philosophical Society by the Princeton University Press, 1951. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Pp. lxxxvii, 1295. $15.00. 


Like his fellow-townsman Benjamin Franklin and his correspondent Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin Rush summed up an amazing variety of abilities and interests. But one 
trait he did not share with them. “Prudence is a rascally virtue,” Rush declared to 
Horatio Gates early in his career (12 June 1781). This conviction, which remained 
with him through life, naturally has been a factor in making his correspondence a 
highly interesting and detailed picture of the Revolutionary Era. Though his lack 
of restraint got him at least once into serious trouble (when he wrote to Patrick Henry 
an anonymous letter suggesting the removal of Washington as commander-in-chief), 
posterity is profoundly grateful that epistolary inhibition was no part of Benjamin 
Rush, M.D. 

But it would be unfair to suggest that these letters are to be read chiefly because 
they are candid. They are valuable far more for what the writer was than for what he 
disdained to be. The most eminent American physician of the eighteenth century, he 
diagnosed and prescribed for John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, for the poor free 
negroes of Philadelphia, or for any and all victims of the yellow fever epidemics. A 
pioneer in psychiatry and an authority on tuberculosis, he held various medical pro- 
fessorships and conducted or directed research along many lines. All of these pro- 
fessional interests are present in his letters to colleagues in this country and aboard, 
and often in his remarks to laymen. 

Rush’s other wide interests are shown in such things as his long, vigorous appeals 
for help in the founding of two colleges, the organization of the first free African 
church in the United States, and the outlines for the improvement of sanitary condi- 
tions in civil communities and military establishments. His tender, affectionate letters 
to his wife, Julia Stockton Rush, and to his sons and daughters, often are as 
significant in their comment on the major events of his age as his letters to contem- 
porary statesmen. 

It is John Adams, however, who proves indisputably that Rush was a great letter 
writer, for the two corresponded from the days of the Continental Congress to the 
death of Rush in 18:3 (there is one relatively brief estrangement). These two 
signers of the Declaration of Independence discuss all things natural and divine. 
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Religious sects, families, the Argonauts who had sailed with him the stormy seas of his 
youth, his reasons for past and present actions, Rush discourses upon when he ad- 
dresses the gentleman at Quincy. And it is Rush who is directly responsible for what 
is perhaps the finest of all American correspondence, the Jefferson-Adams exchange 
of 1812-1826. For it is the Philadelphia physician who in a series of tactful and 
laudatory letters to each of the former Presidents persuaded them to resume their 
friendship. 

Virginians will find much to interest them here. As early as 1774, when he wrote 
to Arthur Lee, Rush was discussing the problems of America with citizens of the Old 
Dominion. George Washington, Patrick Henry, James Madison, James Monroe, 
Richard Henry Lee, and Dr. Walter Jones are among those he addresses. He mentions 
many young Virginians who are his apprentices or students. To Thomas Jefferson he 
addresses about thirty letters on almost as many subjects. An ardent Democrat, Rush 
saw on matters political and social eye to eye with the head of his party, though he 
differed radically from the third President on religion. Jefferson’s deism apparently 
bothered the scientist who was an orthodox Christian of Calvinistic persuasions, but 
he was always tactful in alluding to their beliefs, and he drew from Jefferson an 
enlightening statement of the latter's attitudes. 

Virgini.ns can remember that Benjamin Rush trained many of their physicians for 
more than a generation, that he supported Virginia Democratic ideals, and that he 
gave the advice of his own acute mind to four Virginia Presidents. That he admired 
Jefferson much more than he did Washington will certainly not be held against him 
by Virginians — or Americans — of our day. 

Dr. Butterfield, now Director of the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
at Williamsburg and one of the editors of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson, has done 
a beautiful piece of editorial work with the 650 letters he has selected from the 
enormous body of Rush papers. More than two-thirds of them have not before been 
printed. They are presented in distinguished types and general format very much 
like those of the Jefferson Papers. A comprehensive introduction, generous and 
pointed annotation for each letter, and three highly interesting and significant ap- 
pendices make these volumes another model among editions. They bring to full 
stature a sometimes misunderstood great American. 

Ricuarp Beare Davis 


The University of Tennessee 


The History of Randolph-Macon College. By Dr. Roperta Cornetius. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. $6. 


The history of any Southern school or college that spanned the century from 1830 
to 1930 is sure to be a colourful story of fortitude and adaptability. For not only were 
the social and economic systems which such institutions served, and by which they 
were supported, turned upside down, but the theory and method of education under- 
went radical upheaval. Now the Alumnae Association of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
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College publishes such a story, the history of their Alma Mater, making it an anni- 
versary present to that institution in Lynchburg, Virginia. It has been prepared by 
Dr. Roberta Cornelius, a graduate of Randolph-Macon 1909, and since 1911 a 
member of the staff and faculty. With enthusiasm and skill she handles a wealth of 
record and document, proudly revealing that when the school was only one year old, 
1894, the United States Commissioner of Education placed it in “what was then an 
important and famous category: Division A of colleges for women in the United 
States.” Today it maintains that rank in Class A of Accredited Colleges. For the 
first ten years of its life this school and Sophie Newcomb in New Orleans were the 
only Southern women’s colleges to achieve that grade. 

Dr. Cornelius tells her story delightfully, giving at all times an impression of a 
growing force on a broad social base; to which she adds, probably involuntarily, a 
conviction that the survival of this institution in precarious local circumstances was 
due to the generous energy and pride of Lynchburgers and to the strength of the 
Methodist Church South. 

If there is a moral to Dr. Cornelius’ story, it may well be that often expressed theory 
that Virginia is a natural Garden of Eden for educational institutions; for the tale 
follows that pattern of creation, a rib taken from man to form whatever was lacking in 
the female department. Only, the mature Randolph-Macon College for men was not 
asleep during the operation. Wide awake and alert to the time of day, the faculty and 
the Board of Trustees rose to meet a need for an institution of higher education within 
the Southern Conference “where our young women may obtain an education equal 
to that given in our best colleges for young men — where the dignity and strength of 
fully developed faculties and the charm of the highest literary culture may be acquired 
by our daughters without loss to woman’s crowning glory — her gentleness and grace.” 

Dr. Cornelius begins this history at the year 1820 when the General Conference of 
the Methodist Church meeting in Baltimore recommended “to all annual Conferences, 
to establish, as soon as practicable, literary institutions, under their own control.” In 
1825 the Virginia Annual Conference “took cognizance of the foregoing recommenda- 
tion” and made plans to set up a “seminary of learning” within its bounds. Two years 
later the Conference authorized a Committee to apply to the Virginia Assembly for 
a charter for a college to be located at Boydton in Mecklenburg County. A Board of 
Trustees was incorporated and a charter granted in 1830, “after a sharp controversy,” 
says Dr. Cornelius, “on the issue of denominational control,” and after it was con- 
vincingly stated that there was no intention on the part of the projected Board to 
connect State and Church, but merely a purpose to set up “a Literary Institution, 
without having any desire of teaching Religion, not even squinting at Theology.” The 
college for young men opened in the Fall of that same year. It was named in honor of 
two wealthy and influential neighbours, John Randolph of Roanoke and Nathaniel 
Macon of North Carolina. 

The founding fathers had chosen well when they selected a location for the young 
college in Southside Virginia; for this area had acquired the economic, political and 
social weight in affairs of the Commonwealth that had earlier belonged to the Tide- 
water Counties. And here the rising Methodist Church had bridged the Slough of 
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Despond into which the Established Church of England had dropped the Episcopal 
Church in America after the Revolution. This was a powerful neighbourhood with 
much strength to lend a new institution, and much wealth to share. By 1858 the 
college had accumulated an endowment fund of $100,000, the largest ever con- 
tributed by public subscription to any school in the South until that day. Of course 
the War between the States broke the course of its progress temporarily. However, by 
1870 it was again a growing concern, this time in Ashland beside the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad which was reopening a current of traffic across 
scarred battle fields. 

There it was that in 1883 Dr. Bennett, sixth president of the elder Randolph-Macon, 
suggested that “ladies resident in Ashland be admitted to the College classes upon the 
same terms as other students.” In the last decade of the nineteenth century there 
were one hundred and forty-three women’s colleges in the United States; for this was 
the hour of the rising sun for modern education. In its warmth two progressive forces 
met, the civic pride of the townsmen of Lynchburg, Virginia, and the Virginia Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church South. Between them they established Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College at the end of a brand-new electric car line running out 
from Lynchburg. An endowment fund of $100,000 had been subscribed, mostly by 
Lynchburgers, to match a gift of land from a Lynchburg land company, and another 
$100,000 pledged for buildings, a large beginning indeed for 1891. In September of 
1893 the college opened in an unfinished building with an enrollment of seventy-seven. 

From that day forward, Dr. Cornelius describes the vigorous growth of a healthy 
institution. Increasing enrollment, more buildings, fraternities and societies, publica- 
tions, celebrations and famous graduates appear all in good time and numbers. Many 
a controversy stretched the strength of the organization. The Carnegie Foundation 
forced a clarification of Methodist Church control over the college. This was followed 
by a demand by certain benefactors of the college for a legal definition of the Metho- 
dist Conference’s “discretionary control” of nominations for membership on the Board 
of Trustees. In the first instance the Conference temporarily compromised, but shortly 
returned to its original declared purpose to foster the spirit of the school. The later 
case, Dr. Cornelius explains, reached a peaceful conclusion with the Church standing 
its ground. 

Of course a constantly unfolding curriculum provoked many an argument, ending 
always with new light upon some phase of developing educational methods. Dr. 
Cornelius ties remarkable achievement in scholarship to the personalities of members 
of the faculties along the years. Upon the escutcheon of the college she writes the 
names of famous teachers, artists, scientists, one winner of the Nobel Prize, and 
several National War Service citations. She gives a charming account of the student- 
faculty “partnership.” Progressive, but of doubtful value, was a student body League 
of Women Voters in 1915 when that problem was a raw and political issue, and when 
young minds are susceptible to “rights” before balance. On the other real social 
responsibility and understanding was demonstrated by student groups in straight- 
forward and far-reaching service at home and in the foreign mission field. Early in 
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its career the college offered courses in sociology particularly directed toward training 
women to administer public charities. 

This is an important chronicle expertly compiled. It preserves a typical story of 
private schools and colleges in the South; and compellingly demonstrates the en- 
thusiasm and ready effort that has welcomed the establishment of them in Virginia 
since the early years of the Colony to this day. 

The photographic illustrations hardly do the book justice. The notes are copious 
enough to allay any dispute. The index does well with names, but subjectively it 
deserves more attention. For the book provokes study. 

Richmond, Virginia 
Frances Norton Mason 


The Story of Boxwood. By Ciara S. McCarty. The Dietz Press. $2. 


“Since the dawn of history,” writes Clara S. McCarty in her Story of Boxwood, 
“no other shrub has challenged the supreme position it has held as aristocrat of 
gardens.” Then she proceeds to show that the Boxwood entered civilization, not in 
the role of an aristocrat at all, but doing duty as a sort of scullery maid of gardens. 
“Box,” she reports, “was universally planted in England for purposes of drying linen. — 
In this country it was extensively used to hold webs of homespun and flax for benefit 
of sun and dew, which explains the many fine clumps found in almost inacessible 
mountain sections in recent times.” She cites a 1710 British ordinance “for the de- 
struction of quick setted arbors and hedges as they agreed ill with ladies muslins.” 
Box twigs boiled in lye dyed the hair of those same ladies to an entrancing Titian hue. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century when power looms superceded hand 
weaving there was great demand for Box wood as it was possessed “pre-eminently of 
great strength and elasticity and of exceeding firmness and uniformity,” which were 
the qualities needed for mechanized shuttles. Early Egyptians made combs of this 
wood, and ancient Greece used it for writing tablets. When a dagger was as casual 
an article of an Englishman’s wardrobe as an umbrella, the “boxen bough” was found 
to be the strongest and lightest material for hilts. Sturdily and solemnly Box hedges 
have sheltered romance among the flowery parterres, and indomitably they barred 
cattle and fowl from vegetable gardens. 

Until fairly recently England imported 6,000 tons annually of this wood from the 
near East for industrial use. But Russia put a stop to this. America, however, had al- 
ready found that the native Persimmon and Dogwood trees gave timber that could 
be adapted to the textile industry, boldly calling the wood “American Box.” 

The fate of scullery maids is to be supplanted by washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners. So today “true Boxwood has ceased to be a factor in business,” except that 
of landscape gardening. “Warm with peace and beauty,” serenely it assumes a new 


Mrs. McCarty properly calls this delightful small treatise “a chronological reassem- 
bling and a gathering of such fact and fancy as might capture the interest and abide in 
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memory,” tracing the story of Boxwood “down through the ages to this day when it 
grows in profusion in all gardens worthy of note.” She recalls legends and customs, 
describes range and distribution and defines species. 

Herself an expert in the culture of Box, Mrs. McCarty acknowledges obligation to 
such eminent authorities as Mrs. Donald Durant, chairman of the Library Committee 
of the Garden Club of America; Dr. Record, of the Yale University School of Forestry; 
and to the custodian of the New York Botannical Garden Library. Finally she adds, 
“For lilt and life and love and charm I have used Boxwood Gardens Old and New by 


Albert Addison Lewis.” 
Inked-in drawings by Harold B. W. Peters lend pleasant character to the text. 


Frances Norton Mason 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Literary Career of Nathaniel Tucker, 1750-1807. By Lewis Leary. Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 108 pp. $2.75. 


This is a story of the years 1770-1800, spread out over Bermuda, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Great Britain. Nathaniel Tucker was one of the numerous Bermuda 
Tuckers who emigrated just prior to the Revolution. Unlike his brothers St. George 
and Thomas Tudor, Nathaniel neither remained in America nor won even modest 
fame there as they did. He went to Edinburgh to study medicine and settled in 
England. Doctor, poet, and Swedenborgian, Nathaniel Tucker’s most substantial 
achievement was as a translator of Swedenborg’s religious works. These were ex- 
cellent renditions which long obviated other translation and were the texts used by 
Blake, Coleridge and Wordsworth. 

Poetry was Tucker’s first love and the field in which he hoped to win fame. His 
published volumes were The Bermudian: A Poem (Edinburgh and Williamsburg, 
1774; Hull, 1808) and The Anchoret: A Poem (Edinburgh, 1776). He also con- 
tributed to Charleston, South Carolina, newspapers. Imitative of Churchill, Dryden, 
Goldsmith, Milton and Shakespeare, his poetry was usually cast in the form of ex- 
tended allegories. Mr. Leary quotes freely from these writings, as indeed he should, 
and points out wherein they are imitative. The Tucker-Coleman Collection of the In- 
stitute of Early American History and Culture has provided the chief manuscript source, 
and printed material on the Tucker family the chief other source for this monograph. 

The most interesting part of this study concerns Nathaniel Tucker's projected great 
American epic, entitled Columbinus. This was written in 1784 and well compares 
with the equally ponderous projects of Joel Barlow: The Vision of Columbus and The 
Columbiad. Tucker’s work was written before Barlow's and also before Timothy 
Dwight’s The Conquest of Canaan. Unfortunately, Tucker’s absence from America 
and his brother St. George’s dilatory negligence combined in such a way that 
Columbinus never achieved the contemplated publication at Williamsburg. Probably 
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St. George Tucker was mindful of the unsold copies of The Bermudian. Mr. Leary 
concludes, in terms a little enthusiastic of his subject's proper place in history: 

“Like Freneau and John Trumbull and other young men whose careers were dis- 
torted by the war in America, Nathaniel [Tucker] sang the new spirit in the old words. 
It seems fitting, then, to enroll his name on the same scroll with theirs and, through 
recognition of his small achievement in Columbinus, to provide him, also, with a more 
solid paragraph in the history of American literature.” 

The above quotation is the closest Mr. Leary comes to pretentiousness for either 
his monograph or its subject. As Columbinus was never published, it would seem 
that Tucker might at best deserve only a footnote in, for example, Vernon L. Parring- 
ton’s Main Currents in American Thought, wherein there is no mention of him. 

The book is extremely modest in jacket appearance and typography; and there is a 
serviceable index. Mr. Leary has not foot-noted his text, but has appended a bibli- 
ographical essay. 

Gerorce Green SHACKELFORD 
Virginia Historical Society, 
Richmond 


General Charles Lee: Traitor or Patriot. By Joun Ricnarp Atpen. Louisiana Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1951. 369 pp. $4.75. 


“Boiling Water” was the Seneca Indian name for one of the most controversial 
figures of the British-American war for political independence. General Charles Lee, 
a longtime British career officer until he volunteered his services to the Second Con- 
tinental Congress, began his last chapter in a turbulent life as Washington’s second- 
in-command and as one of the most respected and beloved of all staff officers, and 
ended his career convicted by a court-martial on Washington's charges. 

The Lee affair came to a head in 1778 at the Battle of Monmouth, when Washing- 
ton charged Lee — “Mad Lee” — with precipitous retreat resulting from cowardice. 
Lee first requested an inquiry into the charge, and then demanded a court-martial, 
both calculated to vindicate his name. The affair dragged on for more than two years, 
at the end of which time he was suspended from duty with the Continental Army. 
Shortly thereafter, before the war ended, Lee died. 

Three specific charges were brought against Lee in a Continental Army court- 
martial: (1) “disobedience of orders, in not attacking the enemy on the 28th of June, 
agreeable to repeated instructions”; (2) “misbehaviour before the enemy on the same 
day, by making an unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful retreat”; and (3) “dis- 
respect to the commander-in-chief in two letters dated the 1st of July and the 28th of 
June.” 

Lee was found guilty on all three counts. His scholarly biographer, John Richard 
Alden of the University of Nebraska, considers the court-martial verdict “illogical,” 
holding that Lee was innocent of all three charges. Alden almost whole-heartedly ac- 
cepts Lee’s defense of himself on all three counts, contending that the court-martial 
was biased — unfair, largely because the board officers were subservient to Washing- 
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ton. No doubt this attitude was a determining factor, quite apart from the facts. 
According to Alden, “Many persons at the time and careful, informed scholars since 
have also observed the gap between the enormous crimes of which Lee was convicted 
and the relatively light punishment imposed upon him.” 

It is rather doubtful, however, that Alden will ever convince many Americans that 
“Boiling Water” should be rated with the fathers of our war for political independence. 
Yet, Lee did make very valuable contributions to the British-American cause prior to 
his deflection from duty. 

Charles Lee was a soldier of fortune, adequately trained in the British Army and 
holding in some contempt most Continental Army officers and men. His decision to 
retreat at Monmouth was in keeping with the fundamentals of British Army tactics. 
It just so happened that Washington was on the scene and considered the retreat both 
disorderly and unnecessary. Washington’s conception of military strategy and tactics 
was not of the British Army textbook variety. Lee then talked and haggled himself 
into a court-martial. This ended Lee’s value to Washington, to the Continental Army, 
and the cause of British-American political liberty. 

It is to be regretted that Lee, after a most brilliant start in the American Revolution 
as a combination field officer, staff officer, and political adviser, enjoying the highest 
respect of Washington, John Adams, Richard Henry Lee and other prominent 
patriots, came to so unfortunate an end. Alden does much to explain and to justify 
Lee’s actions, but little to change one’s opinion of “Mad Lee.” 
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